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Is Here Again 


HILE in some parts of the world May Day is the 

signal for strikes and anarchistic demonstrations, 
in this country it heralds the opening of the annual 
spring cleaning week that has become national in char- 
acter, being sponsored by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. Not only for the individual household, 
but for business and industry generally, there is a need 
to dispose of the accumulated rubbish of the winter 
and prepare for the open season. 

It is not merely an esthetic urge that causes civic 
bodies to stand back of the movement. A definite re- 
lationship has been established by the insurance in- 
terests between cleanliness and fire prevention. Litter 
and accumulation of rubbish are every year directly re- 
sponsible for the destruction by fire of hundreds of 
‘thousands of dollars worth of property. So clearly is 
this recognized that a penalty is included in the standard 
fire insurance policies for poor “housekeeping.” 

So let this be the signal to start the best clean-up 
that ever has been staged on your property. 
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Even New York’s Subway 
Is 40 per Cent Elevated 


CH discussion about the obsolescence of elevated 
railways has arisen in the New York press in con- 
nection with two reports on the Brooklyn elevated rail- 
ways presented by three city and three independent 
engineers. These reports were called for because of the 
accident last June when two cars left the track and fell 
off the structure, and the engineers were instructed to 
report particularly on the safety of transportation on 
these lines. They have made several helpful sugges- 
tions and have recommended the strengthening of the 
structures in a number of ways because of the increased 
traffic carried over them. 
Nowhere in either report, however, is there any indi- 
cation that elevated railway travel cannot be made safe, 
or that an elevated structure provides an obsolete 
‘method of city transportation. Traveling is certainly 
‘much pleasanter in the open air than underground, and 
the figures in New York City, even with the old forms 
of elevated railway there in use, show that the running 
time i is not much different between elevated and subway. 
Since an elevated railway can be built for very much 
less per mile of track than a subway, the former is 
fo in a great many places where a subway would 
dis 


be financially practicable. When built in developed 
tricts, the cost of an elevated railway is increased by 
extent to which damages can be collected by abut- 
@ property owners. This may be a very considerable 
dition. But even if such damages amount to as much 
the cost of construction itself, the cost would still be 
only about half to two-thirds that of a subwav. 

Because of the expansion of the subway system in 


Manhattan Borough, many municipalities where the 
traffic is not so great believe that the only rapid transit 
system suitable for their condition is the subway. The 
fact is that in New York 61 per cent of the entire rapid 
transit system is elevated, and that even the so-called 
subway division of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company includes elevated lines to the extent of 40 per 
cent. So if these cities wait until they can afford sub- 
ways, they may wait a long, long time. 


Recent Finzncial News 
Is Significant 


INANCIAL history is being made fast by the 

electric railways this year. Not only have the Pitts- 
burgh and Birmingham receiverships been lifted, but 
material progress has been made toward restoring the 
properties in both St. Louis and Kansas City to their 
owners. Best of all, however, are the evidence of 
greater willingness on the part of bankers to partici- 
pate in electric railway offerings, the decided increase 
in interest in railway issues among investors, and the 
ability of the companies to do their financing at rates 
that may be regarded as reasonable. 

Within the past few days a test has been furnished 
in financial circles by an offering of $3,200,000 of 7 per 
cent bonds of the Grand Rapids Railway sold at 994 to 
yield 7 per cent plus, followed by an offering of 
$3,000,000 of Pittsburgh Railways 6 per cent car trust 
gold bonds, sold to yield 5.22 per cent to 6 per cent. 
The Grand Rapids issue took well. The alacrity of the 
investor to participate in the Pittsburgh issue was so 
great that the subscription books were closed in an hour. 

Similarly an offering of Southern Pacific Company 
5 per cent equipment trust certificates was readily sub- 
scribed on a 5.08 per cent offering basis. More than 
sixty street cars for use on the electric lines of this 
company’s subsidiaries were included among the equip- 
ment pledged to secure this loan. 

In the light of these and other recent developments 
significance attaches to the recent comment of an in- 
vestment banker to the JOURNAL that gradually the im- 
pression among investors is being eradicated that elec- 
tric railway securities are selling on a bankrupt basis. 
As a matter of fact, the securities of the electric rail- 
ways are not financially far out of line with respect 
to other issues. A study made recently of eighteen 
fairly representative issues, including some of the 
highest priced as well as some of the highest yielding 
issues, Shows an average basis of 63 per cent. The high 
of this list is 8.40 and the low 5.41 per cent. 

The evidence of betterment along these lines shows the 
improvement to be gradual, but it is sounder because of 
that fact. The reasons behind it are fundamental and 
we may therefore look for continued progress. 
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The Desirability 
of Even Headways 


N AN EDITORIAL in the March 15 issue, under the 

heading “Make Your Headways Sell Your Service,” 
this paper pointed out the desirability, where possible, 
of scheduling city car lines with even parts of the 
hour as the spacing between cars. This was urged on 
account of the greater ease in remembering leaving 
times with such an arrangement, and was based on the 
sound logic that the easier it is for the individual to 
know when he can get a car, the more likely he is to 
use it. 

Issue is taken with several of the points made in the 
editorial refered to by Joe R. Ong in a communication 
published in the JOURNAL, issue of April 26, page 656. 
He cites a number of specific instances where he feels 
that it is unwise to determine the headway from the 
standpoint of the convenience of the passengers. Mr. 
Ong’s discussion of time-table construction is quite 
worth bringing out, but most of his examples are such 
as were carefully excluded from consideration in the 
previous JOURNAL editorial by the premise, ‘‘When the 
service is infrequent........ 

It is true that conditions will arise in workin’ out 
the schedules for any system which limit the applica- 
tion of even headways. The main thing to remember is 
that if the headways are such that the spaces are even 
fractions of the hour, the cars will leave at the same 
points on the clock, hour after hour. 

In other words, with certain numbers of scheduled 
cars per hour, the spaces are easier for the passenger 
to remember. Thus, four, five and six cars per hour 
correspond respectively to headways of 15, 12 and 10 
minutes. It is easy to keep in mind that the cars run 
every quarter-hour. If they leave, say, three minutes 
after the hour this can be carried through in the mind 
of the passenger with little difficulty. Such even frac- 
tions of an hour are not difficult to remember. But an 
11-minute headway, for instance, does not recur on the 
same minutes for eleven hours, and the rider just has to 
stand on the corner and wait for the car to come along. 

While it is desirable in some cases to give suburban 
service by extending out occasional cars on a city line, 
it does not necessarily follow that it must lead to odd 
headways. The point made in the previous editorial 
was that the problem should be studied to see if it is 
at all possible to schedule such cars so that the head- 
ways will be even. This cannot be done economically 
in every case, but it certainly is worth an effort to try 
to effect some such combination. Furthermore, it may 
be quite desirable in specific cases to separate completely 
the suburban service from the city service, as a meas- 
ure of making the former more reliable. 

The difficulty with the time-table expert sometimes is 
that he has the technical point of view only. He fails 
to see that in gaining the last one-tenth per cent of 
efficiency he may cause the loss of patronage. For 
instance, the time-table department that operated a 
13-minute line in the more thickly populated district and 
a 26-minute line to a suburban terminal (an actual case, 
by the way) certainly had little thought for making the 
service readily salable. Knowing the line, it seems quite 
possible that it would have been practicable and de- 
cidedly better to operate cars on 15 and 30-minute head- 
ways with a saving over what actually was operated. 

The spacing of trains and single cars on a line, partic- 


ularly during the rush hours, was not considered in 
the editorial referred to above. It is a special subject 
and has little bearing on the question raised. Of course, 
as coupling the cars together into trains increases the 
size of the units, this will increase the spacing in han- 
dling a given traffic. This naturally makes even head- 
ways more desirable. 

Mr. Ong brought interurban service into the discus- 
sion. In this, it is perhaps a good thing to have the 
cars on various routes spaced out so as to divide up the 
hour evenly. But in some cases there is a very positive 
advantage to the interurban road by making connec- 
tions between lines at the terminal. A relatively small 
advantage like reduction of the maximum power de- 
mand or increase in the capacity of the passenger ter- 
minal may easily be outweighed by the disadvantage 
of missing connections. Many a traveler has changed 
his route in order to avoid a 40 or 50-minute wait at 
an interurban station, and has gone to the steam road, 
which, although the service was less frequent and the 
fare higher, adhered to a time-table which provided for 
direct connections. ee. ¢ 


Birmingham Starts Auspiciously 
Under a New Deal 


O FAR as its principal utilities are concerned the 

city of Birmingham, Ala., is starting in afresh under 
a new deal. The reorganization of the Birmingham 
Railway, Light & Power Company has been effected, 
and the successor company, the Birmingham Electric 
Company, has begun to function under conditions that 
promise much for the future, both to the company and 
the city. 

Under the terms of the settlement expiring franchises 
covering short sections of line have been unified with 
respect to their future maturity; most of the so-called 
Tidewater lines, threatened with extinction, have been 
retained; the financial set-up of the successor company 
has been placed on a modern basis with respect to pro- 
vision for future financing; fares have been reduced 
at a saving to the public of about $500,000 a year, made 
possible largely by removal of the jitney menace, and 
arrangements have been made to substitute double- 
entrance cars, with partitions separating the races, for 
the single-entrance cars, thus settling -a race question 
without the matter becoming a public issue. 

This is a bare outline of some of the outstanding 
accomplishments. Commissioner William L. Harrison 
has pointed to them for the benefit of the people in a 
statement which he has just issued. His pride in the 
part played by the body of which he is a member in con- 
summating the settlement is pardonable. It is too bad 
that it is not given to more city officials to see the utility 
situation as Mr. Harrison sees it, for a city is judged 
largely by its utilities. Mr. Harrison has aptly said 
that the functions which the utilities perform reflect 
themselves into every household and family in the city, 
into every commercial and business interest and into 
the very life, development, progress and prosperity of 
the city. Cognizant of this, both sides to the negotia- 
tions in Birmingham were prepared to make concessions. 
Best of all, the spirit of amity and good will which 
marked the negotiations has been carried over in work- 
ing out the details of the settlement problems and gives 
every evidence that it will continue. 
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Chicago Loop Rerouting Would Increase 
Capacity for Cars 30% 


Reduction of Number of Left-Hand Car Turns and Rearrangement of Lines to 
Give Maximum Relief in Traffic Interference with Minimum of Inconvenience to 
Street Car Patrons Proposed in New Rerouting Plan for Chicago Surface Lines 


A Third Track for Three Blocks on State Gives a Loop for the Heavy Madison Street Line and Other Lines Without Interference 


with the Through Lines on State. A Clear Example of the Evil of the Left-Hand Turn for Vehicles Is Seen in This Picture 


The general plan proposed has been to eliminate as 
many left-hand turns as possible and at the same time 
cut down the number of right-hand turns required in- 
side the congested area. This is accomplished for north 
and south side cars entering the Loop district by routing 
them on through the congested area before looping 
them back. Cars from the west side of the city are 
looped on Dearborn Street instead of on State Street, 

-thus making the southbound track on Dearborn Street 
virtually a terminal track for westbound loops. 

The proposed rerouting will eliminate the use of the 


EROUTING of lines in the downtown Loop district 

1) of Chicago, with a view to relief of traffic conges- 
tion in so far as it is created by the operation of 

street cars, is recommended in a report by Major R. F. 

{ Kelker, Jr., to the committee on local transportation of 
the City Council. This report was prepared at the direc- 
tion of the chairman of the committee and with the co- 
operation of the board of supervising engineers and 
officials of the Chicago Surface Lines. It aims to present 
a means of relieving traffic congestion without an elab- 
orate track rebuilding program, and at the same time it 


offers the possibility of increasing the number of cars 
entering the downtown district by 30 per cent. 

The following improvements in conditions within 
the downtown district would result with the installation 
of the new plan, according to the report: 


: : Decrease 
Present Proposed Number 


Per Cent 
© Ltit-hand turns...........:.....-. 25 5 20 80 
Right-hand turns........2........4 38 26 - 12 34 
Bub-terminals,.- 5. .......2.-5-.>- 3 i 2 67 


third track on State Street between Lake and Madison, 
will eliminate stub-terminals at two of the busy corners, 
namely, at Adams and State and at Van Buren and 
State, and will eliminate all ‘round the block” loops. 
The proposed plan will place outside of the district 
bounded by the Chicago River and Harrison Street 
80 per cent of the left-hand turns and 34 per cent of the 
right-hand turns now in effect within this district. 
This has been accomplished by increasing the size of the 
various loops and, where possible, routing the north and 


Two-Car Train Turning from State to Madison. The Proposed Routing Takes All Car Turns Off State from Lake to Harrison 


State and Madison» 


In the Afternoon, Pedestrian Traffic Is Almost as Much a Problem as Vehicular Traffic at the Corner of 
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south through-route cars through the 
congested area without turns. The 
two stub-terminals will be replaced 
with loops. . 

The proposed loops have all been 
laid out to be one block wide and 
several blocks long, the latter dimen- 
sion being in the general direction of 
the destination of the route. Allloops 
have been laid out for one left-hand 
turn and three rights, and, as far as 
possible, to have the outbound side of 
the loop on the street from which the 
route derives its name. 

In all, twenty-one routes which at 
present terminate within the down- 
town district are to be rerouted. 
Eleven through-route lines are also 
to be rerouted in order to bring the 
routes through the downtown district 
on a less congested street or without 
turn in’ the district. 
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REMOVING CARS FROM LOOP DISTRICT 
ALTOGETHER HAS SERIOUS 
DISADVANTAGES 


Polk 


Harrison St. 


Because of the constantly increas- 
ing volume of pedestrian and vehicu- 
lar traffic in the congested area, the 
subject of removing all surface street 
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Present Surface Car Routing in Chicago Loop District, Showing Number 
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car routes from the Loop district has 
been frequently discussed. Major 
Kelker’s analysis showed such a 
scheme to be impracticable because 
of the following disadvantages: 

1. The street car using public (ap- 
proximately one-half of the daily 
occupational population of the down- 
town district) would be seriously 
inconvenienced in getting to and 
from their places of business or em- 
ployment. 

2. The concentration of traffic at 
points on the edge of the district to 
which the street cars were moved 
- would be such as to create seriously 
congested conditions at loading 
points. 

3. The congestion would not be 
lessened in the Loop district for the 
reason that it requires only about 10 

seconds for from 40 to 100 persons to 
be carried across a street intersection in a street car 
- (from one-tenth to one-quarter of a second per person). 
Tt would require about 13 seconds per person on foot 
even if there were no vehicular interference. This con- 
clusion is based on actual traffic studies. 

For these reasons it was thought clear that the pos- 
sibility of reducing traffic congestion by moving the 
street car terminals closer to the edge of the Loop dis- 
trict would not furnish a solution of the problem of con- 
gestion. This left two alternatives:. (1) Complete 
through routing of all lines, and (2) removal of the 
_terminal loops, particularly of the west side lines, to a 
point where they would cause the least interference 
with other lines, and through routing of north and south 
lines as far as it was consistent with economical opera- 
tion and maintenance of good service. — 
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Proposed Loop Routing, Chicago, Which Would Eliminate Turning Movements from 
State Street and Move Many Turnbacks to Points Beyond Congested District 


Complete through routing was considered imprac- 
ticable not only from an operating point of view, but 
also from the standpoint of maintaining regularity and 
adequacy of service. In addition, through routing of 
west side lines with north and south side routes and 
vice versa would give no material reduction in right- 
hand turns and would actually cause a considerable in- 
crease in the number of left-hand turns. 

Careful study of the traffic situation in the Loop area, 
bounded by Lake Street, Wabash Avenue, Van Buren 
Street and Wells Street showed that under the present 
routing street cars interfere both with their own move- 
ments and with the movement of all other traffic because 
of a large number of left-hand turns at important inter- 
sections. In addition, it was found that the movement 
of the street cars is retarded by pedestrian and vehic- 
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ular traffic, and vice versa, on the west side of State 
Street at the intersection of Randolph, Washington and 
Madison Streets, because of the existence of right-hand 
turns on the important west side routes operating 
around these intersections. It was also found that the 
north-bound track on State Street was being used be- 
yond its reasonable capacity, particularly when the 
number of different routes operating over it and the 
congested condition of the streets was considered. Still 
further analysis showed the stub-terminals on Adams 
Street at State Street and on Van Buren Street at 
State Street to be a serious hindrance to the proper 
movement of both street cars and other vehicular traffic. 


ADVANTAGES OF REROUTING SUMMARIZED 


The chief advantages of the proposed routing are 
summarized as follows: 

1. Greater facility of movement of all classes of 
traffic at the heavy traffic intersections. 

2. Operation of cars serving the same section of the 
city are carried over a common route in the downtown 
district in so far as practicable. 

8. The number of interlocking loops in the downtown 
district is reduced to a minimum. The disadvantage of 
an interlocking loop is pointed out to be that a car 
failure at certain points on one loop rapidly blocks 
traffic on the connecting streets so as to tie up adjacent 
interlocking loops and consequently may tie up many 
lines. 

4. Substitution of loops for stub terminals in the 
heavy traffic area. 

5. Elimination of practically all left-hand turns from 
the most congested part of the heavy traffic area as well 
as a reduction in the number of right-hand turns. 

6. Removal of curve movements from heavily con- 
gested intersections as far as possible. Under the new 
plan, within the district bounded by Lake Street, 
Wabash Avenue, Van Buren Street and Wells Street, 
curve movements are confined to Dearborn Street with 
the exception of comparatively few on Monroe Street. 

7. The proposed plan practically accomplishes the re- 
sults that through routing of north and south side lines 
would accomplish in so far as traffic movement in the 


congested section would be affected by such through 
routings. 


On Madison Street, Which Is 80 Ft. Wide, Parking Seriously 


Interferes with the Movement of Vehicles. It Is Totally 
Prohibited During the Morning and Evening Rush 
Hours. Looking East from Wells Street 
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8. Presents an improved opportunity for emergency 


routing without causing delays to other lines. 


9. Effects the greatest utilization of east and west 


streets having the widest roadways and provides better 
balancing of traffic. 


10. Provides for the operation of three of the prin- — 


cipal middle southwest side lines closer to the center of 
the business district without increasing congestion. 

11. Reduces the number of passengers transferring 
in the heavy traffic area. 

12. Makes provision for better service between the 
Union Depot and the center of the downtown district. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE PROPOSED PLAN 


1. The transferring of passengers in the downtown 
district between the Ogden, Elston and Division Street 
lines and the State Street lines and through routes 
1 and 8 would be eliminated; also between the Mil- 
waukee, Armitage, Madison, Harrison and Van Buren 
Street lines and the State Street lines. 

2. Passengers using the Southport, Sedgewick-Dear- 
born and Riverview-Larrabee lines to and from points 


lying south of Kinzie Street would be required to — 


transfer. 

3. Passengers using the Canal: Twenty-first Street and 
Fulton Street lines to and from points east of Clinton 
Street would be required to transfer. 

4. Passengers traveling from the north to the Polk 
Street Depot, excepting those using the Clybourn lines, 
would be required to use cars operating on State Street 
or Clark Street. 

5. Some of the patrons of a few of the lines operating 
in the loop district would have to walk an additional 
block or two to board cars. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PROPOSED PLAN 


In no case have the cars on a heavy traffic line been 
removed more than one-sixth of a mile (880 ft.) from 
their present route, and in the majority of cases the 
change is only one-twelfth of a mile (440 ft.) 

Although the elimination of transfers between cer- 
tain west side lines and the State Street line and through 
routes 1 and 3, mentioned under the list of disadvan- 
tages, would appear to be objectionable, it would only 
entail a slight inconvenience to a comparatively few and 


Fortunately State Is a Good Wide Street and Will Accommodate 
a Very Heavy Flow of Traffic, but the Numerous Great 
Department Stores Which Are Located on It 
Overtax Its Capacity 
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Buses, While Carrying Many People, Also Add to the Congestion on Car Line Streets in the Loop 


no passenger would be prevented from reaching his 
destination for one fare. 


TIME STUDIES IN TRAFFIC MOVEMENT 


From a number of traffic studies made in the Loop dis- 
trict, it was found that in general the traffic interval 
at street intersections is governed by the vehicular 
traffic flow and that this traffic interval with respect to 
time allowed is about evenly divided between traffic 
moving north and south and traffic moving east and 
west. Street cars must move coincidentally with 
vehicular traffic, and therefore the amount of time re- 
quired to move street cars past the north and south or 
east and west controlling points at an intersection must 
not exceed 900 seconds in any half hour. 

It was determined from checks made at various times 
that the amount of time necessary for a street car to 
make a straight crossing, right-hand turn and left-hand 
turn is, on an average, 10 seconds, 15 seconds and 20 
seconds, respectively. These time allowances were ap- 
plied to the number of cars scheduled to operate through 
the intersections to find the total time required to move 
cars during any period of time and were considered in 
laying out the routing shown on the proposed plan. 

As stated above, the total time for east and west or 
north and south traffic movements should not exceed 
900 seconds, or a total of 1,800 seconds for movements 
past the intersecting points in all directions in any half- 
hour period. A study of the conditions existing at sev- 
eral important terminals under the present routing dis- 
closed the following situation: 


TIME NECESSARY TO MOVE CARS IN MAXIMUM HALF-HOUR 
DURING EVENING RUSH 


Intersection — North and South Lines Seconds 
Mippanband Washington. 5 6. eek us ee eee ees 980 
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Thus there are now six intersections in the heavy 
traffic area where the time necessary to move the cars 
is in excess of the time allowed for vehicular traffic. This 
causes these points to be limiting points so far as the 
operation of street cars is concerned and they conse- 
quently are sources of congestion. 

In addition, therefore, to the elimination as far as 
possible of left-hand and right-hand turning movements, 
the problem of reducing the limiting points in the heavy 
traffic area to a minimum presented itself. This prob- 
lem was carefully considered in the rerouting plan pro- 
posed and the number of limiting points was reduced 
from six to three. The points remaining are as follows: 


North and South Traffic 
‘Wabash and ‘Washington... Give... alos en comin Oe ae 
Clark and: Monroe... ccayacians se nets a: ee a ee Oo eee as 935 


Wabash and Randolph..... 


The limiting points have been removed from the heavy 
traffic area to points nearer the edge of the downtown 
district and in some instances to points outside of the 
district at which places the movement of street cars and 
not the movement of vehicular traffic governs the traffic 
movements at intersections. The time necessary to 
move cars at each intersection in the heavy traffic area 
has been made more uniform and the extremes have 
been reduced to a minimum. This indicates better 
balancing of street car traffic at the intersections. Al- 
though the time required at some of the intersections 
for east and west or north and south movements is in 
excess of 900 seconds for the maximum half-hour, the 
traffic at the intersections where this occurs is such 
that street cars will have free movement because 
vehicular traffic does not govern the total flow as it does 
at some of the more heavily congested intersections. 

In addition to a reduction in left-hand and right-hand 
turning movements, the proposed routing has been 
laid out so that heavy straight crossing movements will 
be made at intersections without turning movements. 
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Interborough to Have Enlawsen Shops 


An Area of 26% Acres Will Be Occupied with New Office Buildings, Repair Shops, 
Service Buildings and Separate Yards—Additions to the Present Shop, 
Not Including Equipment, Will Cost About $2,000,000 ° 


ITH the continual increase of rolling stock nec- 
W essary to carry the traffic on the lines of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New 
York, has come a pressing need for more adequate shop 
facilities. Accordingly, the company is now making 
additions to its 148th Street shop. When completed an 
area of 263 acres will be occupied by the present and 
new shops, office buildings, service buildings and storage 
yards. The new buildings will extend from 147th Street 
to 151st Street between Seventh Avenue and the Harlem 
River, and additional storage space will be available 
between Lenox Avenue and the Harlem River as far 
south as 145th Street. The Lenox Avenue subway has a 
station at 145th Street and two tracks will run from 
this into the shop yards. 

To secure additional space and provide facilities for 
receiving materials the bulkhead line along the Harlem 
River is being extended by permission of the War 
Department. A large amount of heavy supplies come by 
water, such as castings, rails, ballast, sand, car wheels 
and timber. The location of the yards along the Harlem 
River is particularly convenient for receiving such sup- 
plies. 

The buildings now nearing completion constitute the 
third addition to the 148th Street shop. The first con- 
sisted of an extension of the shop east toward the 
Harlem River. The second was an addition to the south 
side of the shop throughout its entire length to provide 
facilities which, with the new arrangement, will be 
used as a blacksmith shop, mill room, wheel shop and 
repair shop for wrecked cars. The third addition, which 
is now under construction, consists of the general re- 
pair shop, an administration building, section for elec- 
trical and machine repairs, together with two service 


buildings, one for the stores department and the other - 


for the way and structures department. The accom- 
panying plan shows the arrangement of the shops and 
yards and indicates the various additions. The first 
and second are now completed, the third is under way 
and will be finished by midsummer. 

The original shop and the first and second additions 
are now being used for maintenance work. The equip- 
ment in these portions at present will be rearranged as 
soon as the third addition is completed. The arrange- 
ment shown on the accompanying drawing is for the 
shop as it will ultimately be equipped. 

A new administration building for use of the trans- 
portation, mechanical, electrical and track departments 
is being constructed at the northeast corner of Seventh 
Avenue and 147th Street. The building is of reinforced 
concrete throughout and hag five stories and a base- 
ment. The first floor is on the street level. The general 
shape of the office building is that of an L, which ex- 
tends along Seventh Avenue for a distance of 105 ft. 
and along 147th Street for 136 ft. The basement will be 
taken up by storerooms and an instruction room for 
the car equipment department. The first and second 
floors will be used principally by the transportation de- 


partment; the third will be occupied bythe offices of the 


mechanical, electrical, and economy departments; the. 


fourth, by the engineering department and statistical 
and test departments; the fifth, by the assistant general 
manager and his assistants. A large lecture room is 
provided on the first floor, which will be used for gen- 
eral instruction purposes, when it is necessary to assem- 
ble a considerable number of men. 

The third addition to the general repair shop will be 
of steel and reinforced concrete construction. It will 
have a total width of 200 ft. and a length extending 
along 147th Street of 512 ft. There will be three bays. 
The first bay along 147th Street will be but 18 ft. high, 
as this part will not be provided with overhead travel- 
ing cranes, but instead will be served by an overhead 
telpher system with 4-ton telphers. This bay will be 
partitioned off for use as an air room, a machine shop 
and a department of electrical repairs. 

The second and third bays will have a height of 45 ft. 
The front portion will be used as a general repair shop 
and the rear for truck repairs. 
provided in each bay with pits the entire length. The 
tracks will be laid with 15 ft. between centers and 
entrance will be from the storage yard at the Seventh 
Avenue end. When completed, the shop will be ia ee 
with four 25-ton traveling cranes. 

Sixteen 3-ton floor-controlled bridge cranes will be 
installed in the truck overhauling shop. In addition, an 
overhead telpher system will serve the truck shop at 
either end and connect with adjacent departments. 

A small open transfer table will be provided along the 
east end of the truck and wheel shops. This will be 
used only for moving trucks and supplies for the wheel 
and truck shop and is not intended for shifting cars. 
The location of machines and equipment for the wheel 
and axle department, which is adjacent to the truck 
shop, has not been definitely decided, but wheel press 
and wheel lathe locations have been laid out and double- 
track connections perpendicular to the sides of the shop 
are being arranged to each machine. The telpher sys- 
tem, which is to serve this department, has been laid 
out so as to provide a continuous movement of material 
without interference. 

One of the outstanding features of this shop design 
is the absence of transfer tables for the shifting of cars. 
This is accomplished by the use of ladder tracks at the 
Seventh Avenue end of the shop. Inside the shop the 
tracks are provided with pits, with the floor between 
pits constructed flush with the top of the rails. An 
accompanying drawing shows the construction. 

The lighting circuits for the machine shop have been 
laid out in two ways to include both alternating and 
direct current circuits. There are alternating rows of 


-100-watt lamps with the wiring capacity arranged so 


that 200-watt lamps can be used if required. In addi- 
tion, there are rows of direct-current, 40-watt side light 
clusters. The d.c. clusters will be spaced 16 ft. apart 
and the a.c. lamps will be located 14 ft. apart. The 


Four tracks are to be 
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purpose of having the two systems of lighting is so that 
if one should fail the shops would not be in darkness. 

‘In addition to this general lighting, drop lights and 
hand lighting is provided at machine tools. The floor 
of the section, which will be used as a machine shop 
and department for electrical repairs, will be con- 
structed of 24-in. creosoted wood blocks. 

Just east of the third section of the repair shop is a 
three-story building, which has been designated as Serv- 
ice Building No. 1. This will have a floor area of 235 
x 106 ft. and will be used almost entirely by the stores 
department. The first floor will be taken up by a store- 
‘room, a yardmaster’s office and lunch, locker and wash- 
rooms. The second floor will be occupied by the station- 
ery and lost property departments and the third floor 
will be used as a storeroom. 

Another building, which is designated as Service 
Building No. 2, is essentially for the track and struc- 
tures department. This building will have a floor area 


of 225 ft. x 66 ft. and will be two stories high. The first 
floor will contain a plumbing and tinsmith shop, a paint 
room, blacksmith shop and provision for the lighting 
department, track department and road engineers’ 
offices. The second floor will have a carpenter shop and 
space for the signal department. 

The foregoing details of building construction give a 
general idea of the extensive provision that is being 
made to take care of maintenance work for the subway 
division of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 
Considering the space for buildings and yards, this will 
be one of the largest electric railway shops in the world. 

Preliminary tentative layouts of the tools and equip- 
ment for the enlarged shop have been made, but are not 
as yet ready for publication. The general arrangement, 
however, has been planned with the object of permit- 
ting the greatest possible economy of operation by a 
minimum movement of men and materials. A descrip- 
tion of these layouts will be given in a future article. 
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General Layout of the New Shops of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 
Upper Right, Pit Construction and Arrangements for Lighting 


Construction. 


The Insert at Lower Left Shows the Order of 
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Boston Patrons Leave 44,000 Articles 
a Year on Cars 


ECENT figures issued by the Boston Elevated Rail- 

way show that through carelessness patrons on its 
cars leave approximately 44,000 articles a year in the 
cars, trains or stations of the company annually. Ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of these articles are returned 
to the owners. The practice followed in the lost and 
found department of the company is as follows: 

Articles are turned in to the carhouse or division 
headquarters by the men finding them, and unless of 
considerable value they are sent to the lost article de- 
partment at headquarters. At the same time a report 
is made out in duplicate, one copy being retained at the 
division headquarters and the other copy accompanying 
the article to the lost article department. In the case of 
money, jewelry or other valuables, the article, after 
being held three days at the division, is forwarded 
directly from there to the treasurer’s office. In the 
meantime a report of the find is sent to the lost and 
found department. 

Every effort is made to locate the owner of the found 
article. If there is any mark or identification on it, this 
is followed up. The lost and found article clerk also 
examines each day the lost and found advertisements in 
the papers and checks them with the records of his 
department. 

All articles found are classified after they reach the 
department into ten different classes as listed below: 


Class 1. Valuable articles, such as money, pocketbooks, 
jewelry, mortgages, deeds, other valuable papers, etc. 

Class. 2. Personal belongings, such as keys, eyeglasses, 
pipes, buckles, etc. 

Class 8. Gloves and mittens. 

Class 4. Umbrellas, parasols, canes, etc. 

Class 5. Books, photographs, printed matter, etc. 

Class 6. Clothing of all kinds. 

Class 7. Bags, suitcases, lunch boxes, ete. 

Class 8. Hardware and heavy articles, tools, etc. 

Class 9. Food, perishable property, etc. 


LEAP YEAR DANER 


AND 


ENTERTAINMENT 


soNerIoN PARE 


FRIDAY EVENING, FEB, 29 


Traffic Promotion Cards, as Shown Above, Are Carried in These Advertising Racks on the Beaver Valley Cars, 
Card Is Omitted a Motto Painted on the Background of the Signboard Appears. 


Class 10. Miscellaneous—anything not included in above 
or anything containing articles of two or more different 
classes. 


A card index of these articles is arranged chronologi- 
cally, which makes it possible for the clerk to ascertain 
readily if an article has been turned in. 

Money, jewelry or other valuable articles are held for — 
a period of six months, and if unclaimed during that 
period, are then returned to the finder. Other articles 
are held for a period of sixty days before the return to 
the finder if unclaimed. 

The company estimates that it costs about $1,800 a 
year for labor, printed matter and postage to maintain 
the lost and found department. 


A Motto on the Background 
of the Signboard 


DVERTISING racks for company use have recently 
been placed in the new double-truck one-man cars 
of the Beaver Valley Traction Company, New Brighton, 
Pa. The only convenient location where these racks 
could be installed was between the stanchions and the 
door posts at the ends of the car, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations. In this position the cards are 
visible from anywhere within the car. The racks carry 
various signs used for the promotion of traffic. Care is 
taken to see that not more than one card of a particular 
kind is carried in any car. 

Since the routine of inserting these cards in racks 
sometimes is interrupted, and in order to avoid the care- 
less appearance which would be presented by an empty 
rack, the railway hit upon the idea of having a motto 
permanently painted on the back side of the signboard. 
If the card is missing the passenger reads the motto. 

Near the exit doorway the permanent sign or motto 
reads “Watch for vehicles when you get off.” On the 
reverse side of this sign, where it will be seen by pas- 
sengers boarding the car, has been painted “We thank 
you_for your patronage.” i 


If the Advertising 
This Warning Sign 


Is Placed on the Board Near the Exit Door 
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Engineers Report on Brooklyn Elevated 


Ridgway-Swain-Klapp Committee Discusses Desirable Track and Equipment 
Standards in Its Report Just Finished on Brooklyn Elevated—Func- 
tions and Requirements of Guard Rails Considered at Length 


with comments on the condition of Brooklyn’s ele- 
vated railway system, are contained in a report 
just made to the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
New York, by George F. Swain, Eugene Klapp and 


Sx suggestions on track and car. maintenance, 


Robert Ridgway. These engineers represented respec- - 


tively the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation, and the New 
York Transit Commission. This committee was ap- 
pointed in July, 1923, after an accident on the Brooklyn 
elevated railways, in which both cars of a two-car train 
left the track, and the committee was instructed to re- 
port on “the present condition of the cars and road 
equipment in use on all of the elevated railroad lines in 
the city of New York.” The present report relates to the 
lines of the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation, 
which aggregate 46.861 miles in length. As many of 
the suggestions contained in the report are of appli- 
cation to other rapid transit lines, a brief summary of 
these general points will be given: 


GUARD TIMBERS AND TIES 


The standard elevated railway track construction of 
the company on tangent calls for longitudinal timbers 
outside and inside of each rail, known as “guard tim- 
bers,” of a 6 in. x 6 in. section. The outside guard 
timber is placed with its inner edge 11 in. from the 
inner or gage line of the rail; that is to say, about 83 
in. from the outside of the head of the rail, while the 
inner guard timber is placed 6 in. in the clear from the 
gage line of the rail. These guard timbers are bolted 
to alternate ties, the inside guard timber being bolted 
to the ties to which the outside guard timber is not 
bolted. If a derailment occurs, the function of the 
‘guard rails is to guide the derailed trucks. 

The inside guard rail can do this better than the 
outside guard rail, for two reasons. The first is that 
if an axle with its wheels is derailed, the wheel which 
comes in contact with the inside guard rail will have 
its flange running along that guard rail, while if the 
other wheel is being guided by the outside guard rail, 
the outside of the tread will be running along that guard 
rail. It will be much easier for the wheel running 
alongside the outer guard rail to climb over it than for 
the other wheel to climb over the inside guard rail. In 
the second place, if a derailed wheel is guided by the 
inside guard rail, it is being retarded, while the other 
wheel on the same axle, if not against the guard rail, 
is not retarded. The effect of retarding the wheel 
which is running against the inside guard rail is to 
twist the axle in such a way as to turn the wheel toward 
the rail from which it fell. On the other hand, if the 
other wheel were running against the outside guard 
rail, that wheel would be retarded, and the effect of this 
retardation would be to twist the axle in such a way as 
to turn the wheels from the rails from which they fell 
and to facilitate their climbing over the guard rails. 
To enable the inside guard rail most effectively to guide 


a derailed truck, it should be smoothed, round and even 
on the side toward the track rail, no matter how uneven 
it is on the other side. 

If the guiding is to be done by the inside guard rail, 
the clear distance between it and the track rail should 
be at least as great as the thickness of a wheel, or 52 in. 
To allow some clearance for joints, etc., the inside guard 
rail should be not less than 7 in. from the track gage 
line. If so placed, the outside of the opposite wheel, 
as shown in the engraving, will be 94 in. from the gage 
line of track, so that the outside guard rail must be 
spaced at least this distance away in order that the in- 
side guard rail may guide the derailed wheels. In fact, 
wherever the inside guard rail is placed, the outside 


Diagrams Showing the Action of Guard Timbers on 
Derailed Wheels 


guard rail should be at least 4 ft. 102 in. distant, 
measured from the inside edge of the inside guard rail. 

What then is the function of the outside guard rail? 
It is twofold. One function is as a precaution in case the 
inside guard rail should fail. The outside guard rail 
also holds the ties at the proper spaces and prevents 
their becoming bunched. The inside guard rail, how- 
ever, is more important, and as its inner surface 


_should present a smooth continuous surface to guide a 


wheel running along the ties, it is better to use steel 
rails as inside guard rails rather than timbers. These 
inside guard rails may be used rails and should be 
spiked and otherwise securely fastened to every tie, and 
placed at such a distance from the track rail that a 
wheel can roll freely between the two and will be guided 
by the steel rail before the other wheel on the opposite 
side of the same axle touches the outside guard timber. 

There are other advantages of steel inside guard rails 
over wooden rails. The maintenance should be less, and 
they can be used, if desired, as an additional return 
circuit. Again, as the company substitutes new running 
yail for worn rail, the latter can be moved inward 
and used as a guard rail. At the approach to curves the 
committee recommends a change from this inside guard 
rail, 7 in. from the track rail, to the usual form of check 
rail, bolted to the inside running rail. At its outer ends 
this check rail should be curved outward toward the 
center of the track and an inclined casting placed be- 
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tween it and the track rail. This will provide a sort 
of rerailer to replace a derailed wheel on the track. 

Ties may be renewed in two ways. According to the 
first method, if any single tie needs renewal, it alone 
is replaced. This method is suitable on steam roads, 
because the roadbed is elastic and each tie can be tamped 
to bring its top to the proper level. With the method of 
complete renewals all ties in a considerable length of 
track are renewed, though some of these ties may have 
some service life remaining. In general, this method 
is better for elevated railroads than the first method. 
On such lines if a single tie of a standard dimension 
is put in to replace a decayed one, it will seldom exactly 
conform to the level of the adjoining ties, and being 
new and sound, it will be more rigid than the adjoining 
ones under the application of the load. This means 
that it will lead to undue wear or deformation of the 
rails and fastenings, especially if the new tie is a joint 
tie, where the adjoining tie and others near it are poor. 

Where this method is used, some of the good ties re- 
moved may be used again in other places, as in yards 
or footwalks, or where the track is on the ground. 

The rigid enforcement of one system of repairs to the 
exclusion of all others is not advocated in the report. 
There may be many cases of split ties, burnt ties, or pre- 
maturely rotten ties, which it would be advisable to take 
out and replace during the fifteen or sixteen years of 


life fairly assignable to any considerable stretch of ties. 


CAR EQUIPMENT AND REPAIR 


The company’s rolling stock consists of 648 wooden 
motor cars, 259 wooden trail cars and 900 steel motor 
cars. The present report covers only the wooden cars, 
and the condition of the steel cars will be considered 
later. The report is based on an inspection of 10 per 
cent of the wooden cars, which were taken as typical 
of all. 

The company’s rules require that each car shall have 
a general overhauling once in fifteen months. At such 
times the trucks are removed from the cars and the 
motors from the trucks, and all parts of the body and 
truck are thoroughly cleaned, tested and put in good 
repair. Each motor car has a regular periodical inspec- 
tion after 1,000 miles and every trail car after 1,400 
miles, with an allowance of 150 miles above and below 
the specified mileage in each case. If this mileage is 
not made, the cars are arbitrarily ordered in for inspec- 
tion, every sixteen days for the motor cars and thirty 
days for the trail cars. When a condition is found 
that is considered dangerous, the cars are ordered to 
be kept out of service until repairs are made. 

The shop facilities of the company have not kept pace 
es its needs. This is shown in the accompanying 
table: 


TABLE SHOWING INCREASE IN SHOPS AND ROLLING STOCK 


oe" F Increase 
Length in linear feet of: 1907 1923 Per Cent 
Passenger cars........2.....5 45,190 104,892 132 
Track in inspection sheds..... 6,12 8,192 34 
Track in repair shops....... 3,864 344 12 
Track in total shop facilities 9,986 12,536 26 


The company could well consider the matter of offer- 
ing bonuses to employees who discover defects in any 
important part of the equipment. 

Throughout the report the committee makes certain 
recommendations of a general nature or specifically in 
regard to portions of the system. 


Under track the committee specifies a number of places 
at which renewals of rails, ties, guard timbers, etc., 
should be made. It says that all of the company’s track 
and decking is safe at present, but if not sufficiently 
maintained some parts will become unsafe. As regards 
the structures, it says that many of them, having been 
constructed a number of years ago, involve details which 
would not be considered good-design now. Reinforce- 
ment is considered desirable in view of present stresses. 
Attention should especially be given to the protection of 
the column bases and to painting the structure. The 
recommendation for the rolling stock includes the 
grounding of the frames of all electric heaters, the 
interconnection of the dead man’s button with the 
brake system to stop a train, a change from clear glass 
to an opaque material in the side window in the motor- 
man’s cab to prevent his attention being diverted by 
passing objects, more rigid inspection and a hastening 
of the construction of the proposed Coney Island repair 
shop. 

REPORT OF CITY COMMITTEE 


The report of this-committee of engineers was trans- 
mitted to the Board of Estimate by a committee of city 
engineers, made up of J. H. Delaney, G. P. Nicholson 
and A. S. Tuttle, making some additional recommenda- 
tions. This report declares that a large amount of re- 
construction will be required to the structure before it 
can be used for the operation of steel cars. A number 
of changes in the equipment were also recommended. 


Cash Register Issues Tickets 


NEW ticket-issuing cash register recently adopted 
_by the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Com- 
pany effects a considerable saving in labor. At the end 
of the day it gives the amount of sales for the day by 
companies and by ticket agents as well as the grand 
total of sales. It shows the number of tickets sold, 
the number of half fares, the number of full fares and 
much other accounting information. Moreover, it prints 
the tickets themselves. This machine is similar to the 
type used by the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad, use of which was described in ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL of Nov. 11, 1922, page 773. 
Because of the large number of stations to which 
tickets are sold on the Milwaukee company lines it was 
found necessary to substitute key numbers for names 


‘of stations on the tickets which the machine prints. 


The ticket shows the date of sale, the serial number, 
the destination as indicated by a key number and the 
amount paid. The ticket is perforated at the top and 
when the conductor collects it and issues a receipt he 
tears off the upper part and uses that as a hat check, 
The lower or larger part is canceled by the conductor 
and turned in to the accounting department of the 
company. 


Company Tells Where to Spend — 
Week-End 


S A feature of the regular publicity material of 
“\ the Underground Electric Railways of London, 
England, mimeographed sheets are furnished the press 
giving the locations where various events taking place 
over the week-end will occur, and the best routes on 
the company lines for reaching them. For special 
events, such as the annual boat race, similar informa- 
tion is furnished. 


} 
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Rear Exit Expedites Passenger Movement 


One-Man, Double-Truck,. Light-Weight Cars for Fort Wayne Have Rear Exit and Inclosed Steps— 
Bedy Construction of New Cars Similar to Earlier Single-Truck Cars, 
Which Will Be Rebuilt with Rear Exit 


PECIAL attention was given to operating require- 

ments in the design of the new double-truck, one- 

man cars built by the St. Louis Car Company and 
recently placed in service in Fort Wayne by the Indiana 
Service Corporation. A rear exit door, controlled and 
supervised by the operator, has improved passenger 
movement within the car and has decreased the time of 
passenger interchange. This rear exit became neces- 
sary when the company increased the size of the equip- 
ment from a 32-passenger single-truck car to a 44-pas- 
senger double-truck car. Even on the smaller cars 
congestion at the forward end greatly interfered with 
the movement of passengers. 
congestion would have been more pronounced, therefore 
a rear exit door was installed in order to induce the 
passengers to go back to 
the rear of the car. The 
ears have proved so satis- 
factory that fifteen more 
have been ordered. Fur- 
thermore, the earlier 
equipment, consisting of 
65 single-truck cars, will 
be rebuilt to include the 
rear exit. 


At Right—The Rear Exit Door 

Is Controlled from the Front 

End. The Operator Supervises 

Step Through Mir- 

rors, and the Rear Step Is Ilu- 

minated by a Bank of Lamps 
in the Riser 


Type of Single-Truck Car Used Heretofore in Fort Wayne Which 
_ Will Be Rebuilt to Include a Rear Exit and Other Improve- 
ments as Installed on the New Equipment 


In general appearance the new double-truck cars are 
similar to the single-truck cars. They have arch 
roofs, straight sides, inclosed steps and 26-in. wheels. 
An effort was made to have the structural details of the 
two cars as nearly identical as possible. Platforms, 
body and roof construction are the same with minor 
exceptions caused by the difference in lengths of the 
two bodies. This similarity in construction was 


With the larger cars this 


prompted by a desire to standardize the maintenance 
and repair work on the rolling stock. 

The car is operated by one man, which is standard 
practice in Fort Wayne, and is double-end equipped. 
Air-operated folding doors inclose the steps at front and 
rear. The double doors at the front may be opened 
individually or simultaneously. The rear door mechanism 
is interlocked with the controller circuit in such a 


Above—New Double- 
Truck, One-Man Cars 
with Rear Exit for 
Fort Wayne City 
Service. These Are 
Attractively Painted 
in Canary Yellow 


manner that it is 
impossible to start 
the car with this 
door open: The 
forward doors are 
not interlocked 
with either the controller circuit or air brake 
apparatus. 

The car is mounted on St. Louis arch bar 
trucks with 26-in. wheels. Four G.E. 264-A 
motors are inside hung on the trucks and are 
controlled by K-35 double-end control. The under- 
frame is made up of 3-in. x 3-in. x ye-in. angle 
side sills with 3-in. 6-lb. channel cross sills. The 
side sills extend from body corner post to body 
corner post, where they are bent to form the end 
sills, and are spliced at the center of the car. 
Cast-steel platform knees are fastened to the 
end and side sills and are designed to allow room for 
the lower step within the platform area. Additional 
support is given to the platforms by two sills which 
extend from the end sills to the bumper channel. The 
double flooring of #4-in. maple laid on #-in. yellow pine 
is fastened to furring attached to the cross sills. 

The side posts are of 14-in. x 13-in. x ¥e-in. tees 
and extend from the side sill angle to the side plate 
and letter board. ‘These are spaced at 2-ft. 44-in. 
centers and are riveted to the side sheet, belt rail and 
letter board. The inside of the nosts is furred to 
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Mirrors Mounted on Each Vestibule Ceiling Provide a Means of 


Supervising Rear Exit. Double-End Operation 
Requires Two Sets of Mirrors 


The operator, looking into the mirror at his right, sees the rear 
exit as reflected by the mirror above the rear step. 


hold the truss plank, side lining, inside trim and sash 
and curtain guides. 

Carlines of 14-in. x #-in. steel mounted on edge 
are bolted to the side plate at each side post. A x-in. 
poplar roof covered with canvas extends over each 
vestibule. The car weighs 31,000 lb. 

Attractiveness has been attained by streamlines and 
the use of rich canary yellow paint striped in black. 
Numbers on the sides and dash and a sign on the dash 
indicating that the car has a rear exit are the only 
lettering on the exterior. Eleven windows have been 
provided on each side of the car body. The lower sash 
are brass and arranged to raise; the upper sash are 
of wood and all eleven are framed in one piece. 
With the narrow side posts and the brass sash, the 
obstruction to vision has been reduced to a minimum. 
Window guards, in three sections of 2-in. wire mesh 
screening, cover the lower sash. The vestibule windows 
have brass sash. The upper sash in the center and 
right hand windows of the vestibule contain a route 
number and destination sign, respectively. On each 
dash is mounted a headlight, marker light, trolley re- 
triever and “‘‘Oskelite” stop light. This latter is mounted 
to be just below the belt rail under the right window 
on the rear end. 
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Two trolley poles and 12 Garland exhaust type ven- 
tilators are mounted on the roof. 

Double folding doors serve as an entrance and exit 
on the front platform, while a single folding door, 
adjacent to the body corner post, is used as an exit at 
the rear. These doors are pneumatically operated by 
National Pneumatic door engines. Control of the two 
engines for the forward doors is mechanical. The rear 
door is controlled by an air valve at the operating or 
front end of the car. This latter control is interlocked 
with the motor control circuit. Additional safety is 
given by an indication lamp at the operating end of the 
car, .which indicates the position of the rear door. 

All steps are within the platform area. The step 
wells are closed by trapdoors when the steps are not to 
be used. These trapdoors fold back and are fastened to 
the vestibule side of the bulkhead. Step heights from 
top of rail to car floor are 14 in., 13 in. and 6 in., giving 
the floor of the car an elevation of 33 in. 

Aluminum stanchions divide the wide step at the for- 
ward end of the car and the opening between the vesti- 


‘-bule and car body into an entrance and an exit passage- 


A curved movable railing connects these two 
stanchions. At the rear door post is a fixture to re- 
ceive one end of this railing. In the first position the 
railing acts as a guide to passengers entering and leay- 
ing at the forward end. In the second position it serves 
as a guide to the rear exit door and also acts as a guard 
to the rear exit step well. One of these railings. is pro- 
vided at each end of the car and is changed about when 
the operator changes ends. In addition, a permanent 
double railing extends from the body stanchion down 
the center of the car for a distance of 30. in. 

Light finish is used throughout the interior of the car 
body. The white maple floor, rattan seats, birch finished 
trim and bulkheads and a white enamel headlining give 
the car a clean, cheerful appearance. Fourteen Hale & 
Kilburn reversible cross seats and four longitudinal 
seats give the body a seating capacity of 44. The cross 
seats have spring cushions and backs and are spaced 
seven on each side of the car on 2-ft. 44-in. centers. At 
each corner of the car body is a longitudinal seat extend- 
ing along the two end windows. The back of this 
seat is brought up to the bottom of the window capping. 
Two brass window guards cover the lower sash of these 
two windows and serve as a continuation of the seat 
back. Additional seating facilities are provided on the 
platform by folding seats which extend along the com- 
bined entrance and exit doors. These are hinged to the 
bulkhead and fold up out of the way when the doors 
are in use. 

Thermostatically controlled electric heat is furnished 
by a heater under each seat and one on each platform. 
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Those in the body are of the cross-seat type, suspended 
from the seats. A deflector pan is placed just above 
each heater to prevent the warm air from being 
pocketed under the seat. The thermostat is placed at 
the center of the car on a side post just below the 
advertising rack. 

The side lining from the truss plank to the belt rail 
and the headlining are of 4-in. Agasote. The ceiling 
closely follows the curvature of the low-arched roof and 
extends from curtain roller to curtain roller between the 
bulkheads. The usual advertising racks occupy a por- 
tion of the ceiling. The headlining contains the regis- 
ters for controlling the ventilators, four “Rico” hand 
straps over each longitudinal seat and five shaded lamps. 
These are 100-watt lamps with clear glass, holophane 
shades and are spaced over the aisle. A panel effect has 
been given to the headlining by the birch cross strips 
which hold the Agasote in position and by decorating 
each section. 

Each platform has the usual control apparatus and 
air-brake piping with valve. The three door control 
levers are mounted on a shaft, one above the other, in 
such a manner as to be convenient for individual or 
simultaneous operation. A Cleveland fare box is 
mounted on a stanchion close to the operator’s position 
_ at the left forward corner. 

In order that the operator may see the rear exit door 
and step from his seated position, mirrors are mounted 
in each vestibule. These are 15-in.x15-in. plate glass 
wood-framed mirrors placed overhead on strap-iron 
framework fastened to vestibule carlines. One mirror 
is located above the double step at the forward end of 
the car, and the other is located above the rear exit. 
These are set at the proper angle so that the operator in 
looking to his right into the forward mirror sees the 
rear step and car aisle as reflected by the mirror at the 
rear. Thus he gets a clear view of the rear exit even 
though the car is crowded. Also, a window placed in 
_ the left side of the bulkhead allows the operator a 
direct view of the rear exit if he should so desire. 

As an aid to the operator and the passenger, a bank 
of five lamps has been placed behind clear wired glass 
in the exit step riser. The lights are controlled by the 
door-operating mechanism and illuminate the step and 
adjacent pavement when the door is open. 

To call the passenger’s attention to the rear exit door 
a sign has been mounted on the inside of each bulkhead 
over the aisle. These signs read “Exit at Rear.” They 
are of green glass and are illuminated from behind by 
two lights which are connected in series with the “Oske- 
lite” stop light on the rear. This circuit is controlled 
by the power controller. When the power to the motors 
is cut off the stop light and these signs are illuminated. 

Converting the 65 single-truck, double-door cars into 
the same type of car as the new double-truck cars was 
simplified because of the same platform size and con- 
struction. The single door and step is placed at the 
_ rear without changing any of the structural features of 

the car. The panel was removed and a drop-framed 
step angle fastened to the end sill and platform knee. 
The most important change was made in the location of 
the control circuit conduits. These formerly followed 
the side sill from the center of the car to the dash. Now 
they are located about 1 ft. inside the sill in order to 
clear the step. All of the signs and lamps described as 
part of the double-door equipment have been made 
standard for the property and placed in the rebuilt 
small car as well as in the new double-truck cars. 


| The Resiers Forum | 


How One Small Road Gets By 
April 16, 1924. 


To the Editors: 

Being the operator of a small road, I was particularly 
interested in the article published in the issue of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Feb. 23 entitled “Sav- 
ing the Small Road.” Even Mr. Crawford’s property is 
about four times as large as the one with which I am 
connected, so naturally I have been forced to adopt 
different methods to keep the wheels turning. At the 
risk of appearing ridiculous I will mention a few of 
them. 

This property is in a Southern agricultural town of 
about 20,000 people, more than half of them black. 
Our problem, however, is not with the black people, 
as they are better car riders than the whites. The real 
problem is with the generous automobile owners, who 
in several cases that have come to my notice are always 
willing to furnish free transportation to any ee 
ance, be it ever so slight. 

We operate about 8 miles of track originally laid 
with 45-lb. T-rail on long-leaf heart pine ties spaced 
on 2-ft. centers. Quite a little of this has been relaid 
and paved too. But paved streets in a small town are 
only speedways for the automobile owner, and, as such, 
work a hardship on the small car line, when it must pay 
for the very thing that cuts its throat. Part of our 
track in paved streets is laid on Carnegie steel ties and 
part of it is laid on ties made of old T-rail cut and 
drilled to bolt to the track rails. We find that they 
make very good ties, the bottom bearing surface being 
larger than some steel ties on the market today. 

Naturally we cannot buy the latest thing in cars or 
equipment and must furnish service with motors, 
trucks, etc., of rather ancient vintage. Frequently the 
writer has heard the old Westinghouse 12-A maligned 
by the more up-to-date operator, who really did not 
know what a good motor it was, unless he had been 
placed in our position of having to make it do anyhow. 

Armature bearings on every car are inspected once 
a week. Axle bearings are replaced as needed. Owing 
to the sandy top soil in a large part of the town, and 
with old style motors, whose axle bearings are not 
protected from dust and mud, it is very hard to prevent 
excessive wear. We have no wheel grinder, but the 
writer has rigged up one that does very good work, so 
that we grind out all small flats as soon as we find them. 

This being a one-man road, the writer is general 
factotum, doing anything that is necessary, including 
winding armatures, machine work, office work, and look- 
ing after the whole property generally. We only have 
two and one-half men employed for every car we run, 
including car operators, shop force, track force, super- 
vision and all others connected with the road, even the 
attendant for the converter station. The substation 
man only works half of each day, being able to find 
enough odd jobs around town to take up the rest of 
his time. 

This is one of the very few roads in the country that 
are enabled to make a few extra dollars by handling 
the baggage, scenery, etc., for theatrical people to and 
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from the theater. Another item of revenue is handling 
the material needed in paving the streets used by the 
street cars. We have physical connections with all the 
steam roads entering the city and are enabled to get 
quite a little business this way. For instance, a large 
hospital was built at the end of one of our lines. We 
hauled over our track in the steam road cars all the 
material used in the building, amounting to 125 car- 
loads. 

Some of the curves on this line were of 65-ft. radius. 
In handling these cars, which the writer did himself, 
it was found that only three of the steam road cars 
would not take the curves on this line. Frequently we 
found the steam road cars down on the side bearings, 
so that before we could attempt to move them we would 
have to jack them up and shim the center bearing up 
to clear the side bearings. We have had very few 
derailments with this heavy equipment, but find careful 


We have one car that does nothing but meet trains. 
Owing to favorable train schedules we are enabled to 
meet every train that arrives in the city. There are 
fourteen passenger trains arriving and fourteen de- 
parting every day. After 8 p.m. this one car charges 
10 cents for this service. It is readily appreciated by 
the traveling public. 

We are careful to keep our aims before the public, 
using our own cars, picture-show screens and newspaper 
space to do this. 

We find that a street railway must depend on only 
one thing for its existence in a community, and that is 
service. Serve the public and impress on them that 
your cars are on time all the time and they will ride 
with you, unless there are too many free automobiles 
to contend with. But don’t attempt to fight the auto- 
mobile owner—just keep your own affairs in shape and 
your car wheels turning all the time. 


inspection is the answer to that problem. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


Service as the Basis of Public Relations 


Railway Men of Southwestern Public Service Association at Fourth 
Annual Convention Discuss Methods of Securing Public Good Will— 
Way Matters, Shop Practice, and Accounting Were 
the Subjects of Separate Meetings 


HE importance of giving good serv- 
ice and advertising it, as seen from 


the viewpoint of the transportation, 


mechanical and publicity departments, 
was strongly emphasized at the ses- 
sions of the street and interurban rail- 
way section of the Southwestern Public 
Service Association during the joint 
convention with the Southwestern divi- 
sion of the N. E. L. A. at New Orleans, 
La., April 22-25. 

The keynote on the subject of service 
was struck at the meeting on Wednes- 
day afternoon by A. B. Paterson, vice- 
president New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., who spoke on the importance of 
careful selection and training of train- 
men, and of keeping up the physical 
condition of the railway because of the 
bearing of these things on public rela- 
tions. 

The education and development of 
employees so that they have a thorough 
understanding of the railway business 
was urged by W. E. Wood, manager 
Houston Electric Company. The public 
has a right to know the facts concern- 
ing any utility company, according to 
Mr. Wood, and the employees certainly 
have an equal right to this information. 
They must understand what the com- 
pany is trying to do and the methods 
that are being followed to accomplish 
the desired end. They are then in a 
position not only to do their own work 
better but also to inform the public as 
to how the company is working to give 
good service. Regular monthly con- 


ferences are the means used by the. 


Houston Electric Company to bring 
the officials and employees together for 
the purpose of furthering this work. 
Ways of telling the public about the 
efforts of the railway to give good serv- 
ice were discussed at a, joint meeting 
of the public relations and transporta- 
tion sections on Thursday afternoon. 
C. J. Crampton, Dallas Railway, told 
how that company had popularized the 
slogan “Ride the street car and save the 
difference.” Five media are used for 
advertising. In newspaper advertise- 
ments a full page once in a while has 


been found to be more effective than- 


smaller space used more frequently. 
An effort 1s made to place the railway 
advertising on days when other adver- 
tisements are comparatively scarce. 
That gives it more prominence and also 
gratifies the newspapers. Interior bulk- 
head cards, dash signs and dodgers in 
the cars are used. It is the practice 
of the Dallas Railway to change the 
bulkhead ecard at one end of the car 
one week and at the other end the next 
week, thus leaving each card in the 
rack for two weeks. 

Billboard advertising, although not 
widely used by electric railways, is 
thought by Mr. Crampton to be very 
valuable. It is especially worth while 
in connection with track construction 
work to tell the public how much the 
job is costing, etc. Miscellaneous ad- 
vertising in theater programs, booklets 
and the like is used somewhat at Dallas. 
The most important medium, however, 
is the personal touch contributed by the 


| e ry \ ° | © 
Association News & Discussions 


employees of the railway in their con- 
tact with the public. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. 
Grant, Houston Electric Company, 
brought out the point that service must 
be the basis of good public relations. 
W. H. Sawyer, president East Sit. 
Louis & Suburban Railway, explained 
the methods which he had followed to 
secure newspaper co-operation. An im- 
portant point in the advertising policy 
of this railway is the display on a bul- 
letin board in the carhouse of every 
advertisement published in the news- 
papers. This shows the men what the 
company is trying to do and encourages 
them to do it. { 

The Dallas Railway always sends full 
reports of accidents to the newspapers, 
Mr. Crampton said during the discus- 
sion. W. E. Wood outlined the partici- 
pation of the Houston Electric Company 
in all civic affairs and spoke of the suc- 
cess that had attended the efforts of 
the company to swing public opinion to 
a more favorable position. 

Good service as the master mechanic 
sees it, was the subject of a paper pre- 
sented on Friday morning by R. M. 
O’Brien, superintendent of equipment 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc. He 
told something of the routine-and in- 
spection and repair methods followed 
by the mechanical department which 
have helped in reducing the number of 
car pull-ins in the last 34 years from 
one per 1,380 miles to one per 217,728 
miles in March, 1924. This will be 
given fuller treatment in an article pre- 
pared for an early issue of this paper. 
At the same meeting an address on the 
relation of bus operation to street rail- 
ways and the outlook for the future, 
which was prepared by W. B. Tuttle, 
was read by J. P. Griffin, vice-president 
Texas Electric Railway, on account of 
the illness of Mr. Tuttle. This appears 
elsewhere. L. C. Singleton, claim agent 
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Eastern Texas Electric Company, read 
a discussion on accident prevention 
that had been prepared by W. A. 
Robertson, superintendent of railways, 
who was unable to be present. 

- At separate sessions on Thursday 
afternoon the mechanical, maintenance 
of way, and accounting divisions dis- 
cussed their special problems. A dis- 
cussion on the use of electric and 
acetylene welding in shops ‘was led by 
Walter Silvus, superintendent of equip- 
ment Texas Electric Railway, Dallas. 
J. T. Porter, master mechanic Northern 
Texas Traction Company, Fort Worth, 
led a discussion on shop organization 
and maintenance practice. F. J. Ben- 
nett, master mechanic Houston Electric 
Company, led a discussion on the wear 
of carbon brushes in ventilated motors. 

R. J. Tabor, Northern Texas Traction 
Company, Fort Worth, led a discussioa 
on the cost of various types of paving. 
He said that from 7 to 10 per cent of 
the six billion dollar investment in elec- 
tric railway properties is in paving. He 
pointed to this as a reason why this 
item of the railway plant should receive 
more study and attention. It is time 
for the industry to combine its efforts 
to correct some of the sad experience 
that has resulted from use of paving 
unsuited for the conditions and because 
too many railway engineers are ready 
to accept the specifications of the city 
engineer. He emphasized the fact that 
paving should be designed primarily 
to carry vehicular traffic. 

He pointed out also that 45 companies 
have been granted relief from paving 
burdens in recent franchises and pre- 
dicted that this policy will eventually 
spread over the entire country; but 
even if it does, the railway engineer 
will still have great responsibility in 
seeing to it that a proper design of 
paving is installed, not only as a pro- 
tection to the railway, but as a matter 
of civic betterment. He said that his 
company had recently gone to the use 
of concrete paving as the best practice. 

R. B. Fehr, Rail Welding & Bonding 
Company, Cleveland, presented a paper 
of seam welded joints which will be 
treated in a later issue. Creosoting and 
other methods of preserving ties and 
poles was discussed by J. P. Logan, 
National Lumber & Creosoting Com- 
pany. Cast steel and alloy steel vs. 
manganese’ for special trackwork was 
treated by E. B. Entwisle, Lorain Steel 
Company, and James H. Budd, Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. Mr. Budd’s paper 
appears elsewhere in this issue and that 
by Mr. Entwisle will be covered in a 
later issue. B. H. Taylor, Houston 
Electric company, led a discussion on 
the foundation and paving of crossings. 

At a meeting of the accountants, R. 
E. Loup, Northern Texas Traction Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, discussed the use of 
machines in accounting’ work. A. D. 
Dufour, New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., discussed the subject of transpor- 
tation department payroll accounting. 


OBTAINING CAR MILEAGE 


The methods used by the Dallas Rail- 
way in obtaining and recording car 
mileage were described by N. R. Burns, 
assistant secretary-treasurer of the 
company. The principal features of the 
system are as follows: 

(1) The mileage on each schedule, 


, 
, 


- 


by runs, is determined before the sched- 
ule becomes effective; (2) each con- 
ductor or operator is furnished a set 
of mileage cards to enable him prop- 
erly to prepare his trip sheet; (3) 
space is provided on the trip sheet for 
showing mileage by trips, and the total 
for the run; (4) the actual mileage 
operated is reconciled with the schedule 
mileage; (5) by the use of a series of 
forms the mileage of each car and the 
total mileage on each line are recorded 
daily. 

Sheets which show the passenger car 
mileage scheduled for each line each day 
are provided for (1) Sunday (2) Satur- 
day and (3) other week days. The mile- 
age sheets are prepared by the traffic 
department and checked by the account- 
ing department before the schedule is 
put into effect. Copies are posted at 
the carhouses so that each conductor 
may know before going out on his run 
the amount of mileage in the run pro- 
vided it is operated completely. 

Each conductor is furnished with 
mileage cards which show the distances 
between various switches, turnouts, 
termini and other points on the line 
where a car might turn back. Blank 


spaces are provided on the trip sheet’ 


for showing “schedule miles’ and “miles 
operated.” As the conductor completes 
his trips he fills these from information 
on the mileage cards. At the end of his 
run he totals up the trip mileage. If 
the miles operated do not agree with 
the “schedule miles,” the conductor ex- 
plains the difference on the back of 
the trip sheet. 

Early each morning the trip sheets 
for the day before are sent to the 
accounting department, where the mile- 
age clerk adds the mileage shown on 
the trip sheets on each line, and checks 
it against the scheduled mileage, mak- 
ing allowance for variations from the 
schedule as reported by the conductors. 
The corrected mileage for each line is 
entered on a daily summary sheet, from 
which it later is transcribed to a 


monthly summary. A recapitulation of 
the monthly line totals gives the total 
passenger car-miles operated during the 
month. 

The daily mileage of each car is 
transcribed from the various trip sheets 
to a form on which the numbers of all 
cars appear. This is forwarded to the 
office of the master mechanic, where the 
information is transcribed to individual 
mileage cards, which show the opera- 
tions of each car for one year. From 
the information appearing on these 
cards, the master mechanic is able to 
maintain proper control of the inspec- 
tion of the cars. 

Non-revenue mileage, which includes 
service cars, “pull-ins,” ete., is kept by 
the maintenance of way and mechanical 
departments. It is of relatively little 
importance, as it represents only about 
two-tenths of 1 per cent of the total 
mileage operated by the company’s cars. 

Among the papers presented at the 
general sessions were three by J. W. 
Welsh, W. H. Sawyer, and E. F. Wick- 
wire, which appear elsewhere in this 
issue. 

An attendance of more than 500 was 
recorded for the joint convention, about 
a third of whom were railway men. 
Among the social events were the 
annual reception and ball on Tuesday 
evening, complimentary to the associa- 
tions by the supply men’s division; a 
dinner-dance on Wednesday evening, 
and an “Old Plantation Night” at 
Spanish Fort on Thursday evening. A 
trip around the harbor was made on 
Friday afternoon. Card parties and 
luncheons for the ladies took place dur- 
ing the four days. 

At the conclusion of the sessions of 
the railway section a vote of thanks 
was extended to the New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service, Inc., for its efforts in mak- 
ing the convention so successful. W. _ 
E. Wood, manager Houston Electric 
Company, was unanimously elected 
chairman of the street and interurban 
railway section for the coming year. 


Training the Supervisory Force* 
By W. W. HoLpEN 


Superintendent Transportation and Equipment San Antonio Public Service Company 


TREET railway inspectors are up 

against a real man-sized job and in 
most instances are given very little in- 
struction and assistance in handling it 
so as to get the best results. The in- 
spectors are in so much more intimate 
contact with the trainmen that they 
can do more than any others of the 
supervisory forces toward improving 
the service that is given. 

The manufacturers of power-saving 
devices started a new line of thought 
when they recommended a special in- 
spector to follow up the power-saving 
work. Each street railway that has 
adopted some method of power saving 
has placed some one especially in 
charge, whose duties have been to com- 
pile data on power saving, to investi- 
gate methods by which power saving 
may be improved, to instruct the in- 
spectors in these methods and to in- 

*Abstract of a paper before the South- 


western Public Service Association, New 
Orleans, April 22-25, 1924. 


form the inspectors as to which of the 
trainmen are especially in need of 
such instruction. 

Following up this idea, the San 
Antonio Public Service Company has 
tried out the plan of having several 
other special inspectors to make similar 
studies of other phases of street rail- 
way operation. 

While it is not new to street railway 
men to make a study of safety work, 
it is perhaps new to have one of the 
inspectors in charge of it. It is be- 
lieved that an inspector who naturally 
is intimately acquainted with operat- 
ing conditions is well prepared to study 
accidents and to lead in safety work. 
Whenever possible, the safety inspector 
visits the scene of each accident, meas- 
ures up the marks on the pavement, 
the distance from the curb lines, and 
scratches on the automobile and street 
car. These are all reported to the 
claim department as well as the super- 
intendent of transportation. In the 
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case of derailments, the track, the car 
wheels and the marks of the derail- 
ment are all examined and the me- 
chanical and track department given 
a copy of the report. A monthly 
analysis of the accidents is made and 
given the inspectors. A daily detailed 
report of accidents and an accident 
map showing the classification and lo- 
cation of accidents is kept posted for 
the inspectors and trainmen. About 
twice a week a cartoon on accident pre- 
vention is prepared and posted for 
trainmen and inspectors. 


INSTRUCTION Is A CONTINUING PROCESS 


It is believed that no street car man 
knows all there is about running street 
cars and that none of the trainmen 
should pass entirely out of the juris- 
diction of the chief instructor, although 
most of his work is that of instructing 
new men. Any man failing to put up 
his car properly or to cut out motors 
at the right time is referred to the 
chief instructor. He also investigates 
cases where a trainman requests a 
“pull-in.” Frequently a “pull-in” re- 
quest is made when the car is in good 
condition, but the trainman does not 
understand some apparent trouble. 
Also it frequently occurs that a car is 
in bad order, but the shop tests will 
not indicate the true condition. When 
this is properly explained to them by 
the chief instructor, necessary repairs 
can be made and further pull-ins for a 
misunderstood trouble prevented. His 
study has assisted the mechanical de- 
partment in its campaign to reduce 
pull-ins. 

One inspector has been assigned to 
the improvement of fare collection and 
accounting by conductors. He follows 
up trip sheet errors and turn-in errors 
made by the conductors and instructs 
them in the proper way to do this 
work. We stole a page from Mr. 
Plummer’s book in Dallas and started 
a “Penny Man Bulletin” under the 
direction of the conductor inspector, 
who also has charge of the rest of the 
secret checking work. 

One inspector has been assigned to 
the checking of delays. Where a car 
is late enough to turn back or the line 
gets a setback it is reported by the 
dispatcher. The delay inspector fol- 
lows these up. Where one man or one 
trip is frequently the cause of delays, 
the delay inspector tries to get at the 
cause and to take the necessary steps 
for correction. He also checks watches 
to see if all men have provided them- 
selves with suitable watches. 

The chief inspector has charge of the 
road inspectors, and they are divided 
into three teams. Two teams have 
charge of the inspection on one-half of 
the lines each and the third team is 
used as reserve and for general inspec- 
tion. The chief jnspector instructs 
the road inspectors as to the proper 
method of handling cases of delay. 

At each of the weekly inspectors’ 
meetings one man presents a paper on 
some subject regarding street car 
operation. The idea back of this plan 
is to have the inspectors instruct each 
other, and by having specialists in cer- 
tain lines they become better qualified 
to instruct along the lines on which 
they have specialized. Part of the 
work of specializing includes trips to 


other cities to study their methods and 
to broaden the viewpoints of the in- 
spectors. 

A lot of statistics could be produced 
to show the results of this method of 
arranging inspectors’ work, but I will 
only say that the results have been 


unbelievably good. Delays were re 
duced from 1,228 in March, 19238, to 82 
in March, 1924. We feel sure that w 
have only started to reap the benefit 
of this specialization and expect t 
show some real results after it has bee 
in operation for a year or so more. 


Why Car Fares Differ’ 


By JAMES W. WELSH 
Executive Secretary See Electric Railway Association, 


ew 


HY does Boston have a 10-cent 

fare, Cincinnati a 9-cent fare, 
Washington an 8-cent fare, New Or- 
leans a 7-cent fare, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul a 6-cent fare and Los Angeles 
still the original 5-cent fare? With 
this range in fares you are all familiar, 
but these are only a few of the actual 
differences that exist. There are 650 
cities and towns in the United States 
in which electric railways operate. 
Conditions differ in all of them, and 
it is the purpose of this discussion to 
show you why in each there is a dif- 
ferent rate for service. 

Comparisons of city street car fares 
are frequently made, especially by poli- 
ticians who seek to discredit the rate in 
one locality by quoting a lower rate 
elsewhere. The fact that some other 
city has a lower fare is put forth as 
conclusive proof that the local fare is 
too high. Not that there is any serious 
contention that street car fares ought 
to be equal in all cities, but that in the 
city of so and so the company is mak- 
ing money on a 5-cent fare. Why 
should the people of the local city be 
inflicted with a higher fare? Now you 
see this argument very cleverly as- 
sumes that a car ride is the same, 
whether in Kalamazoo or New York 
City. To the average person who has 
troubles of his own, without bother- 
ing about the street car company’s 
problems, this looks’ plausible enough. 
To you electric railway officials and 
public utility experts, just to state such 
a proposition is to indicate its absurd- 
ity. You know that not only is there 
a wide variation in the cost of what 
the company has to buy in producing 
a car ride, but that there is even a 
greater divergence in what the com- 
pany offers in the form of a car ride, 
ie., the service furnished, which varies 
both in quantity and quality, reflect- 
ing the utmost difference in local con- 
ditions. : 

Now while the man on the street 
may vaguely realize, if he stops to 
think about the matter at all, that 
costs of labor and material vary some- 
what in different places, this is about 
the extent of his knowledge, and it 
doesn’t begin to explain to him the 
existing great variations in fares. 


RAILWAY MEN SPEAK AN UNKNOWN 
LANGUAGE 


You gentlemen who are running this 
business know what are the elements 
in the cost of a car ride. You think of 
wages and working conditions; main- 
tenance and depreciation; cost of 
power, materials and supplies; taxes 

*Abstract of a paper before the South- 


western Public Service Association, New 
Orleans, April 22-25, 1924, 


York 


and other imposts. These things hay 
a familiar sound and to you conve 
some idea of the significant facto1 
that vitally affect fares. This is a 
unknown language, however, to tl 
average car rider. He just simp! 
doesn’t know the meaning of such tern 
as car-miles, load factor, headway 
peak loads, riding habit. Now if the: 
things are essential to an understan: 
ing of why car fares are not the sam 
how-are you going to explain then 
Some may ask “Why explain anything 
We have no agitation about fares; wh 
stir the matter up?” Experience hi: 
demonstrated that sooner or later, ar 
more or less frequently, every cor 
pany will have to defend its fare sche 
ules before the public. When it do 
it will find opposition or intellige 
consideration in proportion to the d 
gree of understanding that exists | 
to its problems. 

The ascertainment of a just rate 
fare is such a technical matter that 
cannot be done quickly, even by e 
perts. The public rarely understan 
the matter, and there is always t 
danger that it will think the compa1 
is trying to put something over. 
receptive attitude of mind on the pa 
of the people is much more likely 
exist if there has been adequate pre 
aration. 

In Cleveland when the service-z 
cost franchise was being considered 
1910 every man, woman and child t 
came an interested student of t 
street car problem; they attended ma 
meetings and heard the questions ¢ 
plained almost nightly, and the pape 
were full of the story continually. 

Not only is it an advantage to ke 
before the public the facts about loc 
fares from a favorable viewpoint, b 
the simplest possible language shov 
be used in explaining them. The mo 
elementary the form in which this 
put the greater are the chances of | 
being understood by the average c 
rider. I have endeavored to do this 
the following: 


Five Factors AFFECT FARES 


Let us consider five factors or 
which affect fares; there are othe 
some of which in certain places a 
important, but for the purposes of 
lustration these five will do. They a1 
Speed; wages; length of haul; densi 
and investment. 


First, SPEED 


How does speed affect fares? If y 
increase the speed; that is, make t 
cars run faster, they will compl 
their trips in less time. If the car co 
pletes its trip in less time it will 
ready to start its next trip sooner th 
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therwise, and thus will take the place 
f some other car that otherwise would 
e réquired. Increasing the speed, 
herefore, permits the same service to 
e performed with fewer cars. Fewer 
ars mean fewer men to operate them. 
t means smaller carhouse space to 
tore them at night, less shop facilities 
nd fewer tools, fewer men to keep 
hem repaired. Thus increasing the 
peed reduces the investment in cars, 
arhouses, shops and tools, and reduces 
he number of trainmen and shopmen 
© operate them. Hence speed is the 
rery essence of transportation. In one 
ity with wide and level streets, where 
rafie regulations are enforced by 
lighly co-operative city officials, the 
ars have an average schedule speed of 
2m.p.h. In another where traffic con- 
litions are far from ideal the speed is 
is low as 6 m.p.h. Traffic congestion 
jlaces a limit on speed, and thus many 
1 community handicaps its fares and 
ts service. | 


Tue SECOND Factor Is WAGES 


Blectric railways employ approxi- 
nately five men for every car operated 
hroughout the day. Remember, there 
ire two shifts of men, one for the 
morning and one for the evening rush 
nour, and besides there are the men 
amployed in the carhouses, shops and 
offices, on the track and in the power 
houses. Taking account of all this, 46 
sents out of every dollar collected, or 
approximately half the car fare, goes 
to labor. Conditions differ widely in 
different parts of the country as re- 
vards cost of living and other elements 
that influence wage rates, and as a 
result this factor varies considerably. 
The prevailing rate for labor in each 
locality is usually the determining in- 
fluence, so here again a factor that de- 
pends upon conditions within the com- 
munity has a great bearing on the rate 
of fare. 


THE TuHirD Is LENGTH OF HAUL 


Length of haul does not mean the 
longest ride a person can possibly take 
for a single fare. A wealthy banker 
of Yonkers rides down town each day 
on the subway to Wall Street, a dis- 
tance of 14 miles, for a nickel and 
boasts about it. Mr. Hedley doesn’t 
like it and says it costs the company 
15 cents or 20 cents for such a ride. 
Obviously if everybody rode this far 
the company could not meet expenses. 
But for every such long rider there are 
several short riders who bring down 
the average. One will pay 5 cents and 
ride from Brooklyn to downtown New 
York; he gets off and his space (you 
will note I did not say his seat) is 
taken by another who rides to Times 
Square; here he is replaced by a third 
cash customer, and again at Ninety- 
sixth Street another interchange oc- 
curs. From this point outward the 
pressure gradually diminishes. 

_ The same space in the car is thus 
sold to three or four persons each pay- 
ing a 5-cent fare, the result to the 
company being the same as though one 
person had ridden the entire trip and 
paid a 15-cent or 20-cent fare. The 
greatest length of any one ride on the 
New York subway is 26 miles, but the 
actual average length of ride is 6 miles. 
On the surface lines in New York the 
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longest route is 12 miles, but the aver- 
age length of ride each passenger takes 
is 2 miles. In other words, on the sur- 
face lines it is possible for the com- 
pany to sell the space in its cars six 
times on each trip, and this is the 
same as though each passenger rode 
all the way and paid a 30-cent fare. 
Incidentally in New York the actual 
cost of service on the rapid transit 
lines is 7.31 cents, the taxpayers and 
investors losing the difference above 
the 5-cent rate. 

The maximum possible ride either 
with or without a transfer is therefore 
a matter of no significance whatever 
as a measure of a company’s service. 
Yet frequently the statement is made 
that a person can ride for 25 miles in 
New York or Chicago for one fare, 
and this is put; forth as an argument 
of the superior service in these places. 
The length of haul, however, or the 
average distance each person actually 
rides, is a most significant factor. For 
if the haul is short even though the 
route be long, the same space in the 
car may be sold several times over. 


DENSITY Is THE FOURTH FACTOR 


By density is meant the greatest 
possible use of all the facilities and 
service furnished. It means the carry- 
ing of the most passengers with the 
fewest cars, miles of track, etc. It 
doesn’t necessarily mean overcrowded 
cars, for high density can be secured by 
an even distribution of normal loads. 
Density touches the very heart of the 
transportation problem. It embraces 
the fitting of all of a company’s service 
and facilities to the demands of traffic. 

To start with, density determines 
whether there should be a double track 
or a single track; density determines 
whether) tracks should be laid upon 
parallel streets a block apart or six 
blocks apart; density decides whether 
cars should be run every minute or 
every ten minutes. Density dictates the 
economical size of cars, whether of 30- 
seat capacity or 60-seat capacity, and 
whether or not cars should be run in 
trains or with trailers; also whether 
cars can be run economically all day 
long in 18-hour service, or whether 
there are just a couple of hours each 
day in the rush hours for which cars, 
men and power must be kept in reserve 
but without income. Density will be 
high if cars run in both directions of 
traffic equally well loaded, instead of 
loaded in one direction and empty in 
the other. 

Briefly, the effect of these elements 
on fares is as follows: 

If rails are laid on one street only 
through a community, the investment 
in track will be less than if rail lines 
are installed in several parallel streets 
to serve the same district. In either 
case approximately the same total 
number of passengers may be carried, 
but if the tracks are laid on several 
streets, a wider area and greater pop- 
ulation may be more conveniently 
served. Here is opportunity for wide 
variation in practice. American cities 
have always provided twice as much 
trackage for a given population as do 
foreign cities. 

Again, large cars and trailers will 
carry a great many more passengers 
per trip at a relatively slight increase 


in cost over small cars. Hence if the 
traffic justifies the large cars, this cost 
can be divided among many more peo- 
ple than with the small cars. 


RusH-Hour SERVICE COSTLY 


In the same way, if there is a steady 
traffic all day long, then the cost of 
cars, labor, maintenance and power can 
be divided up among the large number 
of péople who have used the cars dur- 
ing the 18-hour service. For those cars 
for which the traffic justifies operation 
only a few hours in the rush period, 
almost these same total costs will have 
to be met, since men must be paid a 
day’s ‘wage in any event and extra 
power and shop facilities must be pro- 
vided for the cars operated during the 
morning and evening rush hours. Since 
approximately .the same costs are 
divided among a few passengers in the 
latter case, the cost per passenger will 
be several times as high as for the 18- 
hour cars. In most cities about half 
the cars lie idle during the day, being 
used only during the rush hours. 

In Detroit, where large numbers are 
employed at the automobile factories 
on the three-shift-in-24-hour plan, the 
cars carry loads in both directions. 
The same car that brings one shift to 
the factory takes another shift home. 
In those communities having one cen- 
tral business district and outlying resi- 
dential areas the cars carry loads 
usually in but one direction, i.e., toward 
the business district in the morning 
rush hour, and run empty in the op- 
posite direction. Where a number of 
smaller business centers with inter- 
mediate factory and residential dis- 
tricts exist, there is usually traffic in 
both directions, frequently during the 
greater part of the day. Such condi- 
tions are favorable to short haul and 
high density of passenger traffic. The 
two factors, length of haul and den- 
sity, when combined measure the de- 
gree of usage made of the service. 
Together they determine the amount of 
service constituting a car ride for each 
community. 


A ONE-CENT CAR LINE 


In Cleveland several years ago much 
publicity was given to a one-cent fare 
that prevailed on one route running 
from the Municipal Pier to the Public 
Square. The explanation was the short 
haul. The line was purely an experi- 


ment and was abandoned as represent- 


ing an unsound principle. It shows 
what would happen, however, if fares 
were fixed separately for each route. 
In a system of any size equally great 
variations between routes will be found 
as now occur between cities. 

I have taken several typical cities 
as illustrations of this and have de- 
termined the total cost of the service 
furnished on each of its routes. I have 
assumed that this cost should be divided 
equally among the riders actually using 
each route and that the result is the 
fare they might properly be asked to 
pay. In other words, each route is 
made to stand by itself and the fare 
is fixed by the traffic it carries. 

In a city of over 700,000 population 
where the average fare is approximately 
7 cents, the rates on one route would 
be 5 cents and on another 12-cents. In 
a similar city the rates on individual 
routes would vary from 4 cents to 24 
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average fare is approximately 7 cents 
the individual route fares would vary 
from 5 cents to 14 cents. In two cities 
of approximately 2,000,000 population 
each, which I have ‘taken as an exam- 
ple at the other extreme, the individual 
route fares would vary from 4 cents 
to 28 cents. 

Variations such as these in the 
necessary rates of fare to meet the cost 
of service between individual routes 
illustrate the folly of the bus advocate 
who concludes from the successful op- 
eration of some favored motor route 
at a low fare that service could be 
provided to all parts of the system at 
an equally low fare. Most communities 
have decided that there should be a 
uniform rate of fare applicable on all 
routes and that, rather than abandon 
operation on the more costly routes, 
sound public policy demands that their 
increased cost over the average of the 
system should be borne by the more 
profitable routes. 


THE FIFTH AND FINAL FACTOR— 
| INVESTMENT 


The reason for including investment 
as the fifth factor is not so much be- 
cause of its importance in influencing 
the rate of fare as that this is the 
reason chiefly advanced by the politi- 
cian as the cause of high fares under 
the name of “overcapitalization” or 
“watered stock.” 

On the average, from one-fifth to 
one-fourth of the car fare goes to pay 
the interest on the investment. This is 
a higher percentage of the cost of serv- 
ice than is required in many other in- 
dustries. The reason is that the in- 
vestment in electric railways’ is much 
higher in proportion to the receipts 
than in other businesses. For every 
dollar the electric railway receives in 
fares the investment in cars, track, 
shops and power is at the very least $5 
or $6. 

For every dollar received in sales by 
the merchant, on the other hand, his 
investment rarely exceeds $1 and fre- 
quently is only half or a quarter of a 
dollar. A very small portion, therefore, 
of the merchant’s dollar will pay a 
good rate of interest on his low in- 
vestment, while it takes a much higher 
percentage of the electric railway dol- 
lar to pay even a small return on its 
high investment. 

Assuming, for argument, some elec- 
tric railway company should be over- 
capitalized 100 per cent and that it is 
now paying an adequate return on 
twice the actual investment, letting out 
the water would decrease the fare 10 
per cent on the basis of national aver- 
age or % cent per passenger. This is 
the same amount, or portion, of the 
rider’s fare that now goes to pay taxes 
and other imposts such’ as paving, etc. 
Investment, therefore, is one of the 
least of the factors affecting the rate 
of fare. 

Summarizing, any one alone of the 
four factors—speed, wages, length of 
haul and density—could more than ac- 
count for existing variations in fare. 
Combine them, and the wonder is not 
that fares range only from 5 to 10 


cents but that they do not reach far. 


wider limits. 


Railways Should Have Enough Competent Talent to Give Responsible 
Department Heads Time to Think and to Study Better Practices 
and to Co-operate in Industry Activities—Better 
Pay an Essential 


By W. H. SAWYER 
President East St. Louis & Suburban Railway 


EW appreciate the importance of 

the responsibility of the public util- 
ity executive and his assistants. Take, 
for instance, the New Orleans prop- 
erty, which is valued at approximately 
$55,000,000. Fifty-five million dollars 
is a lot of money. Look over the capi- 
talization of the different banks in this 
city. I venture the statement without 
even checking it that all of them put 
together have not a capitalization of 
$55,000,000. With this comparison you 
will commence to get an appreciation 
of the magnitude of the job which 
devolves upon the executive of such a 
corporation, and particularly of the 


responsibilities when viewed in connec- _ 


tion with the complexities of electric 
railway operation. 

There are very few, if any of us, 
who have the amount of direct assist- 
ance that we should have to carry for- 
ward such gigantic propositions. Our 
associates are, generally speaking, not 
paid in accordance with the importance 
or responsibility of their work. Follow 
on down the line. Take our mainte- 
nance of way engineer and our master 
mechanic as typical examples. Stop 
for a moment and figure out how much 
money is spent under the direction of 
each of these two men and then note 
what their salaries are, and particu- 
larly note what little technical assist- 
ance they have in the efficient expendi- 
ture of this money. Neither the 
bankers nor the public have ever fully 
appreciated either the magnitude or the 
intricacies of electric railway operation, 
and I might add that I do not believe 
that we executives have fully appreci- 
ated that it is our duty to surround 
ourselves with more men, better men 
and better paid men than has been the 
rule in the electric railway industry. 

If you will take the total salaries 
paid to all officials and sub-officials of 
the average electric railway and then 
take the amount of money expended 


» under the direction of these officials and 


compare it with other business—busi- 
ness not as complex as the electric rail- 
way business—you will find that the 
amount spent in the electric railway 
industry toward this supervision, to- 
ward bringing about better efficiencies, 
is absurdly small. We all want to do 
the things which should be done and 
we have all felt the handicap under 
which we were continually working, 
but if we are to do the job in the way 
we really know it should be done we 
must make fair comparisons with other 
business and look the matter fair and 
square in the face. 

This thought came to my mind in 
connection with my seeking ways to 
bring about more active co-operation 
with the American Electric Railway 


*Abstract of a paper presented before the 
Southwestern Public Service Association, 
New Orleans, April 22-25, 1924. 


Association. There should be enough 
men on a property so that a portion of 
their time can be devoted to the educa- 
tion which comes about from contact 
with outside organizations. We all 
stay too much in our own town because 
we have not the time to get over to 
the neighboring town to find out what 
our neighbor is doing. All wrong. We 
must have enough help and assistance 
so we will have time to find out what 
our neighbor is doing, and then we can 
take advantage of the experience of his 
neighbor and make changes and im- 
provements due to information acquired 
through this personal contact. i 

Today many of us have not the time 
to take care of our important work 
right at home. We know that if we 
were able to work the whole twenty- 
four hours we could do a far better 
job than we are doing today. That 
being a fact, why should we not ‘sur- 
round ourselves with enough capable 
men who are paid salaries commen- 
surate with their responsibility, so that 
the important work can be done each 
day? 

Once we fully appreciate the respon- 
sibility resting on us we will attract 
to the industry a more highly skilled 
type of man than has been attracted of 
late years. Many bright engineers with | 
a real liking for electric railway work 
have gone to other fields, and the rea- 
son has been, not altogether the fact 
that we did not pay them enough, 
although this has been an important 
factor, but that we did not give them 
the opportunity to broaden and better 
themselves, such as bright men desire. 
In order to broaden himself a young 
man must have some time for study 
and some time to analyze. He cannot: 
do his best work if he is continually 
goaded by the necessity of keeping the 
wheels turning. 


MODERNIZE AND MERCHANDIZE 


The electric railway man has always 
been ambidextrous; he has always been 
efficient, but there is unquestionably an 
opportunity for us to be even more 
efficient. During the period preceding 
the war and during the war we left 
undone any number of things which 
efficiency demanded should be done. 
The mere fact that the efficiency pro- 
duced would pay for the improvement 
was altogether secondary when we did 
not have the money to spend, but gen- 
erally speaking, money is today avail-— 
able when needed for proper expendi-— 


tures for better efficiency. 


The manufacturer tells us today that 
there are too many obsolete tools 
around our car shops; that there are 
too many obsolete motors under our 
cars; that there is entirely too much 
obsolete machinery and apparatus 
scattered over our properties. I believe 
the manufacturer is right. I believe 
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that we must recognize that we are a 
going concern, that we will continue 
to be a going concern and that we must 
put and keep our house in order, so 
that, taking into account fixed charges 
and operating expenses, and looking at 


‘it from every angle, we can show that 


our properties are operated as effi- 
ciently as is practicable. 

We have, however, only started to- 
ward our duty when we surround our- 


selves with enough able associates and 


when we have efficient machinery and 
apparatus with which to work. Our 
first though must be to satisfy our 
customers. That may be a trite saying, 
but I use it because it means just what 
I want to say. The 1924 executive 
really wants to satisfy his customers; 
we all want to give the kind of service 
that our customers want us to give, 
but even today none of us is doing too 
good a job along this line. 

Our customers are rightfully entitled 
to satisfactory operating service and 
to publicity service. They have a right 
to know all the facts concerning our 
business. Moreover, we have a duty to 
our customers and to our potential cus- 
tomers to sell our service to them. 
There are many ways of giving this 
publicity service, but the best way is 
by newspaper advertising. Other busi- 
ness gives 
information. Other business seeks 
through newspaper advertising to sell 
its products and its service, and to 
my mind there is no more important 
department in the 1924 electric railway 
company than its advertising depart- 
ment. I thoroughly believe in news- 
paper advertising in the electric rail- 
way business and I know of no electric 
railway company which cannot afford 
to do more, rather than less, news- 
paper advertising. 


INDIRECT TAXES NEED ATTENTION 
OF RAILWAY EXECUTIVES 


Assuming that the electric railway 
executive has his enlarged and more 
efficient organization, has put into effect 
increased efficiencies of operation, has 
co-ordinated bus service with electric 
ear service, is advertising in the news- 
papers and is, within reason, really 
satisfying his customers as to service, 
he has in many cities still another im- 
portant duty. That is to co-operate 


with his car riders toward a reduction 


in car fare, assuming, as I said, that 
the service has been brought up to a 
satisfactory standard, for to my mind 
satisfactory service is practically al- 
ways more important than a lower rate 
of fare. 

The underlying basis of regulation 
today is that the car rider must pay 
the actual cost of the car ride, and no 
more, the cost of the car ride including, 
of course, the cost of money. The car 
rider naturally desires as low a rate 
of fare as is compatible with good serv- 
ice. One expense which the car rider 
is paying today which adds to the cost 
of the car ride but is not a proper por- 
tion of the expense of the car ride is 
the amount paid for indirect taxes, 
taxes which other business is not called 
upon to pay. 4 

The general figures available for New 
Orleans show that these indirect taxes 
paid by the street car rider amount to 
more than $700,000 a year. The records 


its customers facts and 


show that the New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., carried approximately 
107,000,000 passengers in 1923. You 
will thus note that out of the 7-cent 
fare at least two-thirds of a cent was 
for indirect taxes. New Orleans has, 
I believe, something like 400,000 popu- 
lation. The amount paid in indirect 
taxes would, if paid direct to the com- 
munity, give every man, woman and 
child in the community nearly $2 per 
year. I assume that the car rider 
would just as soon have this money 
paid out in paving and other indirect 
taxes as to have it distributed pro rata 
among the people of the community, 
but the important point is that the car 
rider should not pay out for the benefit 
of the community at large any such 
amount as $700,000 a year over and 
above regular taxes. In most of the 
newer franchises. these indirect taxes 
are largely eliminated, and rightfully 
so, because in order that an electric 
railway may be of the greatest benefit 
to the community it should give the 
best service possible at the lowest fare 


practicable, and this means the elimi- 
nation of all such unnecessary expense. 
The indirect taxes referred to do not 
make for better service, and I venture 
the prediction that the day will come 
when all such indirect taxes will be very 
largely eliminated. 

The important point to the electric 
railway executive is that among his 
many duties to his customers is his 
duty of informing them of the amount 
of these indirect taxes. The car rider 
is entitled to this information, and fur- 
ther, he is entitled to the unstinted 
co-operation of the electric railway 
company in bringing about the elimi- 
nation of these indirect taxes. If, as 
is true in some cases, the ear rider is 
not at the present time paying the fair 
cost of the car ride, including the cost 
of money, the company is entitled to 
the elimination of these indirect taxes 
in order that it may make a fair re- 
turn, for no business can continue prop- 
erly to function for the benefit of its 
customers unless that business receives 
a fair return. 


———————————— 


“Friendlyizing” the Public* 


Another Wickwire Contribution to the Industry Thinking on Public 
Relations Work—The Utilities Would Be Poor Picking for Pilferers 
if All Directly Interested Would Do Their Part 


By E. F. WIcKWIRE 
Vice-President Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio 


HE industry is recognizing more 
and more the fact that favorable 
statistics follow favorable public 
opinion as surely as the tail pursues 
the dog. Service is the foundation 
upon which we must build the struc- 
ture of public good will, by making a 
vigorous, intelligent and intensive ef- 
fort along sales and educational lines. 
There never was an article made 
that was good enough successfully to 
sell itself to the public, and the “com- 
modity” known as utility service is no 
exception to that rule. “Performance 
plus publicity” is an excellent slogan 
for the utility industry. But the util- 
ity which expects publicity alone to 
remedy all its ailments is expecting too 
much. Publicity unsupported is like 
the whistle on a peanut stand —it 
makes a lot of noise, but it doesn’t 
roast any peanuts. 

However, when publicity is backed 
by an efficient service, and these two 
elements are tied together and rein- 
forced by a strong sales effort on the 
part of the entire utility organization, 
satisfactory public relations are pretty 
sure to follow. 

The utility can well afford to “tune 
up” every employee who comes in con- 
tact with the public to a realization 
of the fact that they are more than 
ticket sellers, or inspectors or platform 
men—that every time they meet a 
customer there is a chance to cement a 
friendship for the company, and much 
to be gained by always remembering 
that “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” 


*Abstract of a paper presented before 
the Southwestern Public Service Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, April 22-25, 1924. 


By sales effort I am not only refer- 
ring to the business of selling power, 
light, heat and transportation to the 
public, but also to that more intangible 
and more difficult task, which, for want 
of a better name, I will term “sales 
promotion.” Or, we might coin a word 
and call the process “friendlyizing,” 
or “utilityizing’” your customer—the 
public. In other words, the successful 
utility must not only sell its service, 
but it must sell itself to the public. 

This point is of vital importance to 
us because the very nature of the util- 
ity business seems to lay it open to 
the mistrust of a suspicious public. A 
mistrust which has been carefully nur- 
ture by the prevaricating political 
pollywog (who is such a_liar that he 
has to get somebody else to call his dog 
when he wants to feed him), aided and 
abetted by his ally, the inflammatory 
nuisance newspaper, and applauded by 
the radical element generally. 

It is this element which is continu- 
ally trying to instill suspicion into the 
minds of the public in respect to the 
utilities; and, as Northcliffe once said, 
“You can’t disarm the nations until 
you have disarmed suspicion.” Why 
does the trusting chap who would never 
suspect the “receiving teller” of a one- 
night side show, treat the utility as if 
it operated under the name of “Jesse 
James, Inc.”? 

It is for the purpose of winning back 
the confidence of the people that public 
relations work is being advocated and 
practiced by many leaders in the in- 
dustry, who realize that the most im- 
portant phase of this work lies in 
schooling their own employees, who 
come in daily contact with the public. 
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The active head of a large utility 
syndicate recently emphasized the 
point that, unless we in the industry 
tell our story effectively to the public, 
the other side will continue to get away 
with its distorted version. He empha- 


sizes three fundamental rules, which. 


are “know your public,’ “know your 
employee,” “know your press.” 


SaLES EXECUTIVES AS WELL AS PRO- 
DUCTION EXECUTIVES 


Recently a prominent investment 
banker who is heavily interested in the 
utility business said he was convinced 
that it takes just as able and high 
powered an executive properly to 
handle public relations—to “friendly- 
ize’ the public—as it does to direct 
operation, and that the operating ex- 
ecutive must produce the class of serv- 
ice that the sales executive can success- 
fully sell to the public. 

He cited as a comparison manufac- 
turing concerns with one vice-president 
directing sales and publicity, and an- 
other vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction, with close co-operation and 
team work. 

This line of reasoning is creating an 
increasing demand for the sales execu- 
tive in the utility business. The type 
of man who is able to make friends 
with the people, because he is a 
thorough student of human nature, has 
real “sales personality,” and knows the 
knack of getting along with people 
even when they are disagreeable by 
nature. 

Like the lawyer in the country court 
who was quoting from Blackstone. “I 
don’t care what Blackstone says” 
thundered the “hick” magistrate; “I’m 
running this court and I know the 
law.” “Certainly, you’re absolutely 
right, Your Honor,” said the lawyer, 
“I was simply trying to show you what 
a darn fool Blackstone was.” 

There is a way to penetrate every 
“hard shell’—even the type of fellow 
who won’t even eat anything that 
agrees with him. Like the fellow I 
heard about recently who had never 
agreed with anybody in all his life, 
until he was shipwrecked on an Afri- 
can island—and he agreed with the 
cannibals, 

A seasoned selling executive of heavy 
caliber doesn’t make the mistake of 
justifying his position because he “has 
the best of the argument’ with his 
customer. He knows that it is a pecul- 
iar kink of human nature that we all 
resent “iron clad” rules and we like to 
see them broken on occasions. So he 
permits a rule to be broken when he 
thinks it’s good policy—or at least 
bends it enough to make a strong 
friend out of a possible enemy. It 
pays at times to make an exception to 
the most hard and fast rule. For in- 
stance, the old adage about “always 
starting at the bottom” is generally a 
good rule to follow. But it’s wise to 
make an exception to that rule—when 
you’re learning to swim. 

People always respond better to sug- 
gestion than to demand. This perhaps 
applies even more to the masses than 
to the more intelligent classes. 

Like the couple who came to a movie 
theater which displayed a big electric 


sign—“The Woman Pays.” And the 
girl walked right up and bought the 
tickets without a murmur. 

But I don’t think it’s true that “the 
woman always pays”—or why are so 
many men broke all the time? But I 
do know that it is true that the utility 
always pays a big price when its cus- 
tomers are entertaining misunder- 
standings and petty grievances. 

A great many utility companies have 
turned to local ownership of stock as 
a means of closer contact with their 
customers. And I have recently heard 
more than one observing utility man 
advocate strong representation on the 
board of directors of local prominent 
citizens, for obvious reasons—not the 
least of which is to offset the popular 
propaganda of the peanut politician, 
who poisons the public mind by artful 
reference to the “pernicious practice” 
of outside ownership. 

Public service securities, when prop- 
erly presented, are attractive to small 
investors. As one fellow puts it, he 
can reassure himself about the safety 
of his money by merely sticking his 
head out of the window and watching 
a car go by, or he can press the switch 
and when the light comes on it is the 
signal that “all’s well,’—or, he can 
console himself by turning on the gas. 


Ir HE OWNS AN INTEREST, He TaKes 
ONE 


When the public owns an interest in 
a utility, it is pretty apt to take an 
interest in that utility. Local owner- 
ship is a shield against the unscrupu- 
lous politician, who in his “pitiful 
pleading” for the “‘dear peepul’’ is just 
about as sincere as the colored lady 
who was devouring a watermelon when 
she was interrupted with the news that 
her husband had been killed. ‘Land 
o’ goodness,” she remarked, “Jes’ yuh 
all waits ’til ah gits thru wid dis heah 
watahmelyun an’ yuh’ll heah de mos’ 
awfulest wailin’ yuh evah heeard.” 

The howlings of the tricky politician 
wouldn’t make a dent in a community 
where the utility company was giving 
good service, and a large percentage of 
the citizens were interested in seeing 
the company get a square deal. 

Of course we all admire the utility 
that stands up and fights a lone battle, 
but unless backed by public good will, 
its protests are about as effective as 
the flea who was walking up the gang- 
plank into Noah’s Ark ahead of the 
elephant. “Hey there,” shrieked the 
flea, “look out who you’re shoving.” 

But when the tremendous bulk of 
public sentiment joins the utility’s side 
the leaders of the opposition are not so 
aggressive. Looting the lonesome pub- 
lic utility and pilfering the property of 
the voters are two entirely different 
matters. The fat-tummied office seeker 
is courageous enough when he thinks 
his side is strongest—he’ll try to get 
away with “murder” if he thinks no- 
body cares about the victim—but he 
never argues with real opposition when 
he recognizes its power. 

Unless the work of sales promotion 
—or “friendlyizing’—is carried on 
vigorously, how can the public under- 
stand how to discount the distorted 
statements of the shrewd enemies of 


the utilities? Often the public is as 
gullible as the old lady who asked the 


clerk, “If this shirt is all wool, why. 


is it labeled cotton?” The clerk replied, 
“Just to deceive the moths, madam.” 


LOOKING BACK ON THE AKRON 
DISASTER 


During the Akron disaster, as many 
of the people up our way termed the 
suspension-of street car service in that 
city last February, the utility company 


expressed a willingness to have its | 


books audited by any disinterested 
party. The opposition insisted on one 
party only and when the company ob- 
jected, published the plausible half- 
truth, “Company Refuses Audit of 
Books.” 

Again, when the company said it 
could not operate without a loss at 5 
cents with universal transfer and 
offered to accept a rate of fare to be 
established by an audit of its books, 
the opposition immediately shouted in 
print “Company Refuses to Operate 
Except on Own Terms.” 

The Akron Mayor made a campaign 
pledge to give Akron a straight 5-cent 
fare, with universal transfers—his 
slogan was “Nickel or Nothing.” After 
election he notified the traction com- 
pany to get off the streets or continue 
to operate at a loss on a straight 5- 
cent fare. He stated publicly that 
plans were all made and that the city 
could be “motorized” completely on 
short notice. The company operated 
something like 125 city cars and 25 
city buses, with universal transfers. 
There were only two things for it to 
do and, in the language of the Pullman 
porter, “Bof of dem was wrong.” So 
they chose the lesser of the evils and 
vacated the streets. 

The Mayor promptly started to or- 
ganize the promised bus system and 
confidently asserted that within three 
weeks he would have an adequate 
rubber-tired| transportation system— 
and if there ever was a town where 
such a system was given a chance to 
succeed, it was Akron—“The Rubber 
City.” The Mayor was reported as 
saying that he had no cost figures on 
bus operation, but knew that it could 
be done for a 5 cent fare, with free 
transfers. 
been somewhat shaken when responsi- 
ble bus men from other cities told him 
that it couldn’t be done profitably for 
less than twice 5 cents, with universal 
transfers. 

Meanwhile transportation in Akron 
was part joke and part tragedy. A 
few good buses were operating, but 
many of them were wrecks that had’ 
given up the fight in other cities and 
were looking for a soft place to light. 
They drifted in from all quarters. If 
anybody with the wanderlust finds it 
inconvenient to “join the Marines and 
see the world,” I would suggest that 
he “buy a bus and see America.” 

There is one nice thing about the 
present plan of forming these inde- 
pendent bus organizations in our sec- 
tion. Several bus owners get together, 
combine resources and form a “corpo- 
ration.” If one member of the organ- 
ization becomes dissatisfied, he fills up 
his gasoline tank and drives off—with 


His confidence must have | 
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his share of the “corporation.” He 
has no power house, track, overhead 
or other “immovable investments” to 
delay his departure. 

The women of Akron finally exerted 
a strong influence upon the settlement 
of the controversy and a return to the 
more sane and sensible combination 
street-car and bus transportation sys- 
tem. They didn’t seem to fancy the 
administration’s independent bus trans- 
portation scheme—one female rider, 
after a trip on an owl bus, said the 
driver should have his stop signal in- 
side the car. 

When the affair was settled the 
Mayor claimed victory, which sounds 
like the fellow who had been having 
an argument with another chap and 
said he “was just going to hit him 
when everything got dark.” “When it 
got light again,” he said, “he felt sorry 
for his opponent, whose knuckles were 
all swollen and bleeding, where he had 
been hitting them with his chin.” 

Commenting on the return of the 
street cars to service in the Rubber 
City, a Cleveland paper pointed to the 
trial of bus transportation as conclu- 
sive evidence that if buses failed in 
“Tire Town,” where the majority of 
citizens favored their use at the start, 
there was very little hope of them suc- 
ceeding in any town where conditions 
not so favorable for a proving ground 
exist. ; 

A leading bus magazine said: . .. 
“The service of buses and street cars 
must be co-ordinated with each other. 
One management in charge, to use each 
facility in its place. This is the ‘Rub- 
ber City’s’ latest message to the trans- 
portation world.” 


A PERSISTENT, ORGANIZED EFFORT 
NEEDED 


There is no question but that the 
public’s understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the utility industry is improv- 
ing. But molding public opinion is a 
slow job at best. It never can be ac- 
complished with the feverish excitement 
that razes mountains in a few days, 
but rather with persistent and patient 
everyday effort, regular and method- 
ical. This is what constitutes the 
faculty and genius for organization. 

Think of the combined power and 
influence of the manufacturers who 
make materials used by the utilities 
and are, therefore, dependent upon this 
industry for their existence. There are 
armies of factory workers who should 
be shown that it is to their own selfish 
interest to boost for the industry. 
There are thousands of salesmen who, 
in their travels, have excellent oppor- 


_ tunities to accomplish good. There are 


all the stockholders—many of them in- 
fluential citizens—who can add their 
weight to the movement. There are 
concerns from whom we buy our raw 
materials, who have seldom realized 
that they have a dollars and cents in- 
terest in the welfare of the industry. 
Recognizing that this great source 
of influence was lying practically un- 


used, the American Electric Railway 


eS” 


Association decided a little more than 
two years ago to make use of it. 

A special committee on co-operation 
of manufacturers was organized and 


has been able to accomplish quite a 
good deal, despite the handicap of hav- 
ing the writer as its chairman. No 
doubt the committee at first felt like 
expressing to its chairman the senti- 
ment of Jonah when he said to the 
whale, “If you’d kept your mouth shut, 
this never would have happened.” 

At first our committee found it diffi- 
cult to get some manufacturers to 
warm up to the plan. But we were not 
discouraged; we remembered that 
tombstones at long range seem cold 
and cheerless, but when you get close 
to them you usually find that they have 
something good to say for the people 
they are holding down. 

We felt that our cause'was a worthy 
one and that the manufacturers would 
support it, when the plan was made 
clear to them. We realized that the 
electric railway industry had been sub- 
jected to a long, hard struggle, but felt 
confident that its efforts to live and 
prosper would be rewarded and that 
it certainly was entitled to receive 
active co-operation from the manufac- 
turers. 

Of course we struck pessimists. One 
manufacturer told me dolefully he 
didn’t think the electric railways could 
survive much longer. I said to him, 
cheer up, here’s a point which I believe 
even you can understand. 

An Arkansas farmer had struggled 


for a long time with a sick horse. His 
neighbor, who had lost a horse rather 
suddenly, said to him, “What’s the use 
of going to all that trouble, you’ll never 
save that horse.” To which the farmer 
replied, “It stands to reason that the 
horse that has a long, lingering illness 
is more apt to live than the one that 
gets took with a sudden sickness that 
kills it quick.” 

To-day our committee has the active 
co-operation of something like 250 
manufacturers in the work. 

By combining the strength of opera- 
tors and manufacturers, and all others 
connected with the industry, into a 
powerful unit, thoroughly organized 
and skillfully directed, it would be 
quite possible to place the political 
demagogue and his partner, the pre- 
varicating press, in just about the pre- 
dicament of the colored soldier who 
was asked what he would do if he was 
guarding a hundred feet of trench all 
alone and saw a hundred of the enemy 
swiftly advancing toward him. He 
scratched his head a moment and then 
answered, “Boss, ah think ah’d go back 
an’ spread de news.’” 

The news would soon be spread that 
the utility industry was poor picking 
for pilferers if every one of us whose 
welfare is linked with the welfare of 
the industry would only make his iden- 
tity unmistakably known. 


Steels for Special Trackwork* 


By JAMES H. BuppD 
Traveling Engineer Bethlehem Steel Company 


HE buyer of special trackwork has 
the problem of choosing between 
plain cast-carbon steel, manganese steel 
and the various special alloy steels. 
Each has its own individual properties. 
The introduction and development of 
the welder as a repair tool has reached 
such proportions that it has become an 
important factor in trackwork mainte- 
nance. Cast carbon steel can be most 
easily repaired by welding, but has the 
shortest first life. Cast manganese is 
the most difficult to repair by welding, 
but undoubtedly has the longest first 
life. The cast alloy grade is between 
the other two, but is still in the experi- 
mental stage. 

In choosing between these grades of 
steel one should be governed not only 
by the ease or difficulty of repairing by 
welding, but also by the first cost and 
the cost of installation and reinstalla- 
tion. I question if the “weldability” 
should be the governing factor. 

From the manufacturing standpoint, 
manganese steel is a tried and proved 
product. It is made in quantities, and 
therefore produced with economy. It 
has the valuable characteristic that it 
can be cold straightened satisfactorily. 
This shop operation is a good test of 
the quality of the casting, as a piece of 
improper analysis or faulty heat treat- 
ment will not pass this bending test. 

It satisfactorily resists the wear and 
pounding of the car wheel in paved 

*Abstract of a paper presented before the 


Southwestern Public Service Association, 
New Orleans, April 22-25, 1924. 


track, with the accompanying grind- 
ing, gritty conditions. It is easily 
fabricated, and is a tough and rugged 
product when finished. It is used not 
only for trackwork but also for com-— 
mercial castings, which helps to keep 
the foundry producing units in con- 
tinuous and economical operation. 

Considerable progress has been made 
of late in the art of welding manganese 
steel. It would seem quite within the 
realm of possibility that sooner or later 
a satisfactory and economical method 
will be found. Some good welds are 
being made today, but nobody seems to 
be able to tell why a certain weld is 
good and the next.one bad. It must be 
largely a lack of knowledge of proper 
technique on the part of the welder, as 
manganese steel has shown a remark- 
able uniformity of quality extending 
over a long period of years. 

And right here I would like to sug- 
gest that handsome returns would be 
yielded by the proper solution of this 
welding problem. The American Elec- 
tric Railway Association or any body 
of street railway properties could well 
afford to set aside a good sum of 
money for research work in this direc- 
tion. It also is a subject that should very 
properly be handled and directed by the 
street railway engineer rather than by 
the manufacturer of managanese steel. 
Many millions of dollars are invested 
in manganese steel trackwork, the life 
of which could be prolonged by weld- 
ing. It would be money well spent if a 
proper welding method could be found. 
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Ordinary cast carbon steel is easy to 
weld, and while not having as long a 
first life as managanese, it can be 
welded to give a fairly long service 
life. For years good serviceable track- 
work was made from steel of this 
grade, before the advent of manganese. 
It is also a standard grade of steel pro- 
duced for a large variety of purposes 
and therefore on tap, so to speak, for 
track castings. It requires a reason- 
ably careful annealing treatment, but 
no other. 

Some interesting pioneer experi- 
mental work has been done with 
chrome-nickel alloy steel, as it seems 
to offer the greatest possibilities among 
alloy steels. The results of actual serv- 
ice tests are awaited with interest. 
However, it is a relatively new and 
untried steel for track castings and is 
now in an experimental stage both from 
the standpoint of the railway and that 
of the manufacturer. It is more ex- 
pensive to make and fabricate than 
either manganese or carbon steel. It 
is an entirely special grade, not being 
used in commercial foundries for any 
other products. Consequently every 
heat of this steel produced is special, 
which makes it expensive. Once made, 
it must be treated with far more care 
than either manganese or carbon steel, 
requiring a double heat treatment. 
Once treated, it is a springy, tough, 
resilient steel that resists cold 
straightening to bring it to proper line 
and surface. If it is heated locally for 
fabricating reasons, the previous care- 
full treatment is jeopardized. This sen- 
sitiveness to heat and the presence of 
alloys further increases the difficulties 
of welding. 

The manufacture of rolled chrome- 
nickel steel does not present such diffi- 
culties, as this steel is cast in stand- 
ard ingots which are later rolled into 
blooms and are cropped sufficiently to 
remove all defects; the resulting prod- 
uct is a sound homogeneous steel. It 
is, of course, always preferable to use 
rolled products in all cases where prac- 
ticable. 

For this reason, the Bethlehem Steel 
Company has developed a type of cross- 
ing that has worked out quite satisfac- 
torily for crossing angles of 45 to 90 
deg. The design has not yet been 
perfected for smaller angles and frogs. 
To produce this crossing, a_ special 
girder guard rail is rolled of chrome 
nickel steel with a full head. These 
rails are assembled in the shape of a 
crossing and are then ironbound to- 
gether in one solid piece. This is the 
standard form of iron binding and cast 
welding. Flangeways of the proper 
depth and width are then machined in 
this full head rail. As a last operation, 
the bottoms of the flangeways are 
hardened. 

In regard to the relative merits of 
the three grades of steel under discus- 
sion, it would seem that manganese 
steel, all things considered, is best 
adapted to meet the exacting require- 
ments of electric railway special track- 
work. Cast alloy steel is still in the 
experimental stage and results of serv- 
ice tests should be awaited before 
plunging deeper with this product. 
Cast carbon steel or rolled alloy steel 
can be used where “weldability” js of 
greater importance than long first life. 
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The Bus and the Railway and the Outlook* 


By W. B. TUTTLE 


President San Antonio 


de! THE present stage of bus develov- 
ment the best statistics obtainable in- 
dicate that where there is a very heavy 
volume of traffic to be handled cars 
operated on tracks are more effective in 
transportation and are more economical 
than motor buses, in spite of the fact 
that heavy street construction charges 
and street maintenance expense and 
taxes on track installation are assessed 
against the cost of transportation on 
rails, while it is not customary for 
motor buses to bear an equivalent road- 
way expense. 

There are, however, several fields 
where it seems that motor bus trans- 
portation may be desirable. Some of 
these are as follows: 

1.—Shuttle lines on extensions into 
developing communities, where there is 
as yet not sufficient population to war- 
rant a heavy capital expenditure in 
tracks. 

2.—To give 
there is some legal or physical reason 
why it is not feasible to construct a 
car line. 

3.—To give more direct routings in 
sections where the development of the 
city changed traffic conditions, and 
where existing car lines cannot be re- 
routed because of prohibitive cost, or 
because of franchise or legal restric- 
tions. 

4._To provide additional transporta- 
tion, particularly in peak hours where 
track or street capacity is already filled 
and where there is the necessity of addi- 
tional transportation facilities. 

5—To provide a supplemental and 
preferred service which will attract 
patrons who are not now availing them- 
selves of street railway transportation. 

Taking up the first field of operation, 
we are immediately confronted with the 
condition that in all probability if there 
is not enough business in a new terri- 
tory to support a street car line with 
one-man car operation, there is prob- 
ably not enough business to support a 
bus line. This would seem immediately 
to preclude bus operation, but such is 
not necessarily the fact. 

Regular public transportation is a 
necessity, and it is the duty of the pub- 
lic transportation company to provide 
it under reasonable conditions. This 
being true, the public and the authori- 
ties must recognize the fact that, for 
the good of the whole community, un- 
profitable operations in certain locali- 
ties must be carried on, and that these 
operations must necessarily be sup- 
ported by profitable operations in other 
localities. This principle has been 
tacitly recognized for many years in 
street railway operations. The last 


-half mile of almost any car line is un- 


profitable. Under such. conditions, it 
may be proper to put on bus transporta- 
tion in thinly settled sections of any 
community, even though this service is 
not self-supporting. 

One of the problems in feeder bus 
line operations is that of good roads. 


*Abstract of paper presented before 
Southwestern Public Service Association 
Convention at New Orleans, April 22-25. 
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In the early days, when street railway 
construction and operation costs were 
only a fraction of what they are now, 
the street railways pioneered into un- 
developed portions of the cities they 
served, and good roads followed them 
at a much later date. This is not pos- 
sible with buses, as one of the essen- 
tials for successful operation is a first- 
class paved roadway. 

In the second field of operation, there 
may be conditions where restrictions 
imposed by some governing body, or by 
provisions in the deed of conveyance of 
some public park or place, prevents the 
issuing of permits for track construc- 
tion, or where such hazards and bur- 
dens are placed on the investment that 
track construction cannot be under- 
taken; or there may be physical rea- 
sons, such as the character of bridges, 
which would prevent the construction 
of a car line. It may be that public 
transportation can only be given by bus 
line operation. 

The third field for bus transporta- 
tion is apt to arise in any growing city, 
and it is brought about largely by the 
failure on the part of almost every 
city to adopt a comprehensive city 
plan of development. 

As cities expanded, the earlier street 
car lines were built where traffic existed 
or could be expected, and as: the devel- 
opment of property was controlled 
mainly by the land owner and real 
estate man, little attention was paid to 
the effect of the routes of traffic then 
established on the future growth of 
the city. The result in many cases was 
indirect and tortuous street railway 
routes. Under such conditions, a large 
portion of the public may greatly 
desire more direct and quicker trans- 
portation, and yet it is possible that 
the street railway lines cannot be 
changed on account of the development 
of business establishments along the 
existing routes, or on account of the 
pressure of public opinion, or the effect 
of franchise and legal restrictions. Bus 
service may be the only solution of the 
transportation problems under such 
conditions, | 

The fourth field for bus operation is 
possible; particularly in some of our 
older cities, where the streets in the 
central business district are narrow. 
As a usual thing, a large portion of the 
traveling public desires to go into or 
near this district, and the operation of 
street cars through the center of such 
a district is a convenience and a ne- 
cessity for the majority of the people, 
and yet, with the tremendous increase 
in the use of motor vehicles, street con- 
gestion may become so acute that it is 
impossible to operate a sufficient num- 
ber of street cars through the district 
during the rush hours to accommodate | 
all those who wish to travel. 

Under such a condition, the establish- 
ment of bus routes, which avoid the 
most congested sections, may be neces- 
sary as an auxiliary and substitute for 
additional street railway service. Such 
bus routes will be patronized by those 
who do not have to go into the most 
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congested section, and by those who 
prefer a short walk from the bus line 
rather than the delays of traffic. Such 
a condition may warrant the establish- 
ment of bus lines, either throughout the 
_ entire day or during the rush hours. 


The fifth field for bus operation is . 


due to psychological rather -than eco- 
nomic causes. The experience of the 
bus lines in a number of cities would 
seem to indicate that there is a con- 
siderable portion of the public who pre- 
fer to ride on buses rather than on 
street cars, even at a higher rate of 
fare. This mental attitude has prob- 
ably come about largely on account of 
the tremendous development of the 
automobile riding habit in the last ten 
years. In many cases people will try 
to crowd into an automobile at con- 
siderable physical discomfort rather 
than to ride on a street car where there 
is plenty of room. This attitude to- 
ward public transportation may be a 
temporary thing, akin to the craze a 
roller skating or automobiling which 
have swept the country in the past, 
but it certainly exists today, and must 
be given consideration. 

Where the installation of motor bus 
service is contemplated, careful con- 
sideration must be given to the operat- 
ing cost and the rate of fare that will 
be charged. Comparisons are some- 
times drawn with motor bus fare in 
Europe, particularly in the city of 
London, which are misleading: Motor 
bus service in London is probably more 
highly developed than anywhere else 
in the world, the buses there carrying 
approximately three and one-half mil- 
lion passengers each day. The rate of 
fare is dependent on the length of haul. 
On account of the mixing of business 
centers with residential districts in 
London, there is a very large portion of 
short-haul riding, and one bus may fill 
and empty several times on a given 
trip. The short-haul fare is corres- 
pondingly low. 

Conditions in the United States are 
very different, as in most cities a large 
part of the traffic is through service 
from the business center to residential 

- suburbs, with a flat fare for the entire 
distance or any part of it. Under 
these conditions, the short-haul rides 
cost more in some cases than they do 
in London, but the long hauls are often 
made for a much less fare. 

Public transportation is a necessity, 
and the experience in many cities has 
shown that public transportation can 
be properly supplied only when all of 
it is handled by one responsible com- 
pany which will co-ordinate and regu- 
late all the service. There are portions 
of every community which need public 
transportation service, and yet where 
this service cannot at the time be profit- 
ably conducted. It therefore cannot be 
conducted at all, unless the whole serv- 

ice is carried by one agency and the 
profitable sections are made to support 
the unprofitable sections. The public 
and the community in general wil! 
surely suffer if reasonable transporta- 
tion facilities are not provided, and 
therefore public interest demands the 
operation of all local street transporta- 
tion facilities by one strong agency. 
Moreover, every public transportation 
company must have the maximum pos- 
sible volume of business if the costs of 


transportation to the public are to be 
kept at a minimum. The operation of 
bus service, which will attract a class 
of passengers which would not other- 
wise be obtained, may be desirable to 
meet this condition. 

Bus operation in the United States 
is still in the experimental stage, but 


there is a feeling on the part of the 
public that it is a desirable and a com- 
ing form of public transportation. 
There are many cases where it may be 
a valuable auxiliary to street railway 
service. There are some cases where it 


may be necessary to replace street rail- 
way service with it. 


Engineering Manual i in New Form 


HE new edition of the Manual of 

the Engineering Association, soon 
to be ready for distribution, contains 
many new features. Perhaps the one 
which will appeal most is the change 
from a loose-leaf publication 34 in. 
thick to a 1,000-page book less than 
14 in. thick. The new Manual will be 
bound in cloth, uniform with the an- 
nual proceedings. Other important 
changes are a new system of grouping 
the sections dealing with each general 
subject and of numbering individual 
sections; elimination of nearly all folded 
sheets; substitution for the historical 
data in each individual section of a 
brief statement indicating the years of 
adoption and revisions. 

The change to the bound form was 
decided on after a careful study of the 
requirements. A principal complant 
against the loose-leaf Manual was the 
difficulty of inserting new and revised 
sections and in removing superseded 
sections. 

A new edition of the Manual will be 
published every third year. In the 
intervening years supplements will be 
issued containing all revisions and ad- 
ditions. The various committees have 
reviewed carefully all sections so that 
they represent the best and most 
modern practice. This review was com- 
pleted in 1923, and the new Manual 
contains all the changes approved at 
the 1923 convention. 

The Manual is divided into eight 
main parts, as shown in an accompany- 
ing table. In the new system of desig- 
nating the sections, the letter corre- 
sponding to the proper one of the eight 


‘divisions is followed by the serial num- 


ber. Standards in each class are num- 


bered from 1 to 99; recommendations . 


from 100 to 199; miscellaneous methods 
and practices from 200 to 299. In each 
of the general groups the sections are 
numbered in order of their adoption. 
Following the section letter and num- 
ber is another number indicating the 
year of adoption or latest revision. As 
an illustration, the standard design of 
axles is specification E3—23. The “EK” 
indicates the equipment section; the 
figure “3” that this was the third 
standard adopted in its class, the “23” 
after the dash that it was adopted or 
last revised in 1923. 

Each general section of the new 
Manual is a complete unit with table of 
contents and title page. The Manual 
committee has been authorized to have 
printed and bound in paper a supply of 
these sections. The practice of main- 
taining a supply of individual Manual 
sections will be discontinued. 

The following prices have been au- 


thorized for the new Manual, cloth 
bound, and for the general sections, 
paper bound: 


ENGINEERING MANUAL—CLOTH BOUND 


Tomember companies...................+.. $5.00 
To individual members 5.00 
To non-meinbera!3 sci os fs ote Onn Lom eh 7.50 
Rebate allowed for the return of an old 
Manual with binder, for each new Manual 
purchased 3 A onions a ee eaten 1.50 


GENERAL SECTIONS—PAPER BOUND 


Member 
Companies 
: an 
Sec- Individual Non- 
tion Members Members 
B Buildings and 
structures....... $0.75 each $1.00 each 
D Power transmission 
and distribution.. 1.00 1.25 
E Equipment........ a7 is} 1.00 
'G Power’ generation 
and conversion... 50 75 
PS Purchases and 
SLOPES ars Ah be 50 .75 
e Signaling, .......: .50 15 
Way matters...... 1.00 1.25 
We Wood preservation. ALE 1.00 


It is especially desirable that the old 
edition be removed from circulation in 
order to avoid confusion and error. 
To accelerate its withdrawal a rebate 
will be allowed for the return of copies 
with the binders when purchasing an 
equal number of the new edition. 

Compilation of the new edition has 
been carried on under the direction of 
G. C. Hecker, special engineer, under 
the supervision of the Engineering 
Manual committee consisting of R. C. 
Cram, chairman; C. R. Harte and 
Daniel Durie. The committee mem- 
bers have devoted a great deal of time 
to the revision and have contributed 
many new drawings to eliminate the 
folded pages. 


Association Appoints Delegates to 
Chamber of Commerce Meeting 


HE American Electric Railway 

Association has appointed the usual 
number of ten delegates and equal num- 
ber of alternates to attend the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to be held in 
Cleveland May 6-8. The names of the 
representatives follow, the first in each 
group being the national councillor: 
Delegates: J. N. Shannahan, F. R. 
Coates, C. E. Morgan, W. H. Sawyer, 
R. P. Stevens, L. S. Storrs, E. F. Wick- 
wire, J. J. Stanley, Harry Reid, James 
P. Barnes. Alternates: J. H. Hanna, 
H. W. Blake, Thomas Fitzgerald, Cor- 
nell S. Hawley, H. J. Kenfield, T. O. 
Kennedy, Paul E. Wilson, Norman 
McD. Crawford, Dudley Farrand, L. H. 
Palmer. 
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Maintenance of Equipment 


Safety Strap for Equalizer 


OME trouble has been experienced 
from equalizer bars breaking at 


the bends adjacent to the journal 


boxes by the Philadelphia & Western 
Railway, Norristown, Pa. In order 


to insure that an accident would not 
result from breakage of these bars 
while in service, a safety strap has 


Accident from Cracked Equalizer Bar 
Prevented by Safety Strap 


been added as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This strap fits 
over the top of the truck frame and 
extends down on the sides of the two 
equalizer bars. The straps, which 
are 3 in. by 2 in., are bolted through 
the equalizer bars so as to hold them 
in position. This also acts to take 


some weight off the equalizer bars. 
A spacer of 1-in. pipe is used between 
the two equalizer bars, the bolt pass- 
ing through this. With his construc- 
tion bars have been found cracked, 
but still in proper position. 


Riveting Machine Straight- 
ens Trolley Poles 


N UNUSUAL, yet practical, use 

is made of an_ air-operated 
“Hanna” horizontal riveting machine 
in the shop of the Pittsburgh Rail- 


ways for straightening trolley poles. 


The pole is held in position by a 
simple fixture, while pressure is ap- 
plied to the bend through dies at- 
tached to the jaws of the riveter. 

The fixture is made up of a 6-in. 
x 2-in. wood member, approximately 
2 ft. long, with cleats nailed to one 
side near each end. These serve to 
hold the bent pole in position during 
straightening. The dies on the jaws 
of the machine are shaped to fit the 
trolley pole. A single bearing is pro- 
vided on one jaw while the attach- 
ment on the other jaw has two points 
of contact approximately 18 in. 
apart. 

The pole is placed on the fixture 
with the bend at the single contact 
die and pressure is applied until the 
bend is removed and the pole 
brought into line. 


Horizontal Riveting Machine, Equipped with Fixture for Straightening Trolley Poles 


Welding Outfit on Pneu- 


matic Tires 


RUBBER-TIRED carriage is 
used in the shops of the In- > 
diana Service Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, to transport a_ portable 
welding outfit from place to place. 
The outfit includes an acetylene gen- 


Pneumatically Tired Carriage Is Used in 
the Fort Wayne Shops of the Indiana 
Service Corporation for Trans- 
porting Welding Outfit 


erator as well as tank and hose. 
The practice of carrying an acety- 
lene generator for supplying gas re- 
quires a smoother riding carriage 
than is necessary with rechargeable 
acetylene tanks. 

Two Ford wheels with tires are 
mounted on an axle 24 in. long with 
ends tapered and threaded to take 
the customary Ford automobile ball 
bearings. An underslung platform 
is hung from and extends on each 
side of the axle. This is made. of 
one piece of 8-in. steel carried over 
the axle. Uprights of steel 1 in. x } 
in. are provided on each platform to 
hold the tanks, which are fastened 
in position by hooks between the 
uprights. A round iron handle fas- 
tened to one platform and braced to 
the axle serves as a means for pro- 
pelling the carriage about the shop. 

As this outfit is used in the car- 
house as well as the repair shops, 
the rubber tires facilitate the move- 
ment over tracks and rough floors. 
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Blocked-In Truck on Snow Plow of Union Street Railway 


Blocked-In Tracks Save 


Motor Maintenance 


T IS common practice in New 

England where the street railways 
encounter severe winter snow con- 
ditions to block in with wood the 
truck frames of snow plows and 
sweepers. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a plow of the’ Union 
Street Railway, New Bedford, the 
trucks of which have been thus 
blocked in. The protection afforded 
has been useful in reducing dam- 
age to motors, but of course it makes 
more difficult the work of inspec- 
tion and repairs when these are 
necessary. - 


Testing Automatic 


Couplers 


N APPARATUS has been worked 
out in the shops of the Cleve- 
land Railway for testing new and re- 
paired Tomlinson automatic air and 
car couplers. The test consists of 
making a coupling between the 
coupler under test and a master 
coupler, subjecting the two to a pull 
of 12,300 lb. and endeavoring to 
“break” the coupling by pulling the 
release levers. It is aimed to dupli- 


cate service conditions as far as pos- 
sible. 

The device is constructed of heavy 
angle irons of sufficient length to 
accommodate the two couplers and a 
brake cylinder. The cylinder is 
mounted at one end of the frame 
work and has the necessary piping 
and engineer’s valve for admitting 
air to either side of the piston. The 
master. coupler is permanently fas- 
tened to the piston rod and is fur- 
ther supported by a cross member of 
the frame, near the head. At the 
other end of the apparatus the 
coupler to be tested is fastened to 
two lugs by means of a removable 
pin. A cross member supports the 
coupler near the head. 

With the couplers lined up, air is 
admitted to the head side of the 
brake cylinder, forcing the drawbars 
together and effecting a coupling. 
The air is then released and admitted 
to the other side of the piston, pro- 
ducing a pull between the couplers. 
If they disengage under this pull, 
which is approximately 12,300 lb., or 
if it is possible to uncouple by pull- 
ing the release lever while the 
couplers are under load, the coupler 
is not fit for service and is further 
repaired. 


Apparatus in Cleveland Shops Tests Couplers Under Service Conditions 


While the couplers are engaged, 
air is admitted to the coupler air 
line as a test on the air line gaskets 
on the face of the coupler. 

This apparatus has helped to 
eliminate failures of couplers while 
in service. As many as 80 couplers 
are tested during a month. 


Removing Excess Babbitt 


with Hot Iron 


' HEN bearings are babbitted 
the molds frequently allow 
burrs and an excess of babbitt at 
certain points, particularly around 
the window of the bearing. If this 
is chipped off with a chisel there is 


Opening Up a Window with a Hot Iron in 
Babbitting Department of Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit System 


danger of loosening the babbitt. A 
method of removing excess babbitt 
from bearing shells by melting it off 
with a hot iron is practiced in the 
shops of the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit System. This method saves 
considerable time over that required 
for chipping or scraping off the ex- 
cess metal and there is no danger of 
loosening the lining from the shell. 


Shoe Fuse Box Mounted on 


Car Body 


WOODEN shoe fuse box with 

transite lining is used by the 
Philadelphia & Western Railway, 
Norristown, Pa. In the original in- 
stallation this box was mounted on 
top of the shoe beam. Vibration 
from the trucks caused considerable 
trouble. The angle straps used to 
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support the box would break, the 
boxes themselves would shake apart, 
terminals would work loose, fuses 
would break and burning at connec- 
tions would result. In order to 


remedy this trouble the company is 
now mounting its shoe fuse boxes 


Shoe Fuse Box Supported from the Car 
Body by Straps 


directly on the car body. They are 
supported by two 3-in. x 3-in. strap 
hangers, so as to bring them down to 
a convenient location for attaching 
the flexible leads running to the shoe 
beams. An accompanying illustra- 
tion shows a shoe fuse box with the 
latest mounting. Care is taken to 
locate the box so that the swinging 
of the truck on curves will not inter- 
fere with the box and leads are 
brought out of sufficient length to 
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take care of any turning. This 
method of mounting has effectively 
solved the difficulties previously ex- 
perienced. 


New Equipment 


Available 


New Slitting Shear, Punch 


and Bar Cutter 


SERIES of new combined slit- 
ting shear, punch and bar cut- 
ters with diagonal bar cutter plunger 
has been brought out by the Buffalo 
Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. The 
two smaller sizes of the series have 
but one plunger for both the bar cut- 
ter and slitting shear. In the larger 
machines there is a separate plunger 
for each of these operations. 
Among the changes made is an im- 
proved mitering arrangement, new 
type main gears, a heavier side 
bracket and a shift in position of the 
gear type shear clutch. With the old 
style mitering attachment it was 
necessary to move the stripper screw 


for each different angle of square - 


cutting. With the new design the 


Improved Punch, Shear and Cutter for Bars and Sheet Metal 


Vol. 63, No. 18 


stripper screw is universal and re- 
quires no adjustment. Due to the 
diagonal bar cutter arrangement of 
the new machines, angles can be 
mitered or beveled on a horizontal 
plane. The new type gears are of 
steel and are smaller. The side 
bracket used for supporting the 
plates when a slitting operation is 
under way has the bracket and the 


—— 


two supporting legs cast in one piece. 


These machines are made with an 
extra high throat for handling ma- 
terial and the holes can be punched 
without turning the section over. 
When it is desired to punch in the 
flange of channels or H columns it is 
only necessary to remove two bolts at 
the base of the die block, lift off the 
high die holder and replace the short 
punch holder with the long one. The 


punch is then ready for any stand- | 


ard beam, channel, girder or “H”’ sec- 
tion. Either block and punch is suit- 
able for punching flats. The punch 
is provided with a gag, making it 
semi-floating. The bar cutter is 
engaged by shifting the ram by 
means of a counterweight lever. 
Stops for shearing angles, squares 
or 45-deg. miter are fixed, making it 
unnecessary to mark the angles. 

The punching capacity of the new 
series ranges from 1 in. x 4 in. for 
the smallest machine to 1? x 14 in. 
for the largest; slitting plates 
capacity ranges from 3 in. to 14 in. 
Other capacities, such as that for 
squares, rounds, angles, etc., have a 
corresponding range. 


Shop Compressor Governor 


NEW pressure governor, for use 
in maintaining pressure in shop 
air and water systems, has been de- 
signed by the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. In opera- 
tion, the governor element is set for 
a maximum and minimum range of 
pressure. An auxiliary relay is en- 
ergized to open the control circuit of 
the panel when maximum pressure 
is reached and to close it at the 
minimum pressure. The electrical 
connections are arranged so that the 
governor contacts do not carry cur- 
rent or break contact. 
The electrical mechanism is of 
strong construction. Contact tips 


are silver plated to give low résis- 


a 


tance contact and to eliminate burn- 
ing and sticking. The device is ir- 
closed in a cast-iron box with a glass 
window through which the indicat- 
ing dial is visible. The complete unit 
is designed for wall mounting. It is 
about 10 in. square and 4 in. deep. 
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Five Arbitrators Will Decide 
Cleveland Wages 


An arbitration board of five members 

instead of three, will act in the dispute 

_ between the Cleveland Railway, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and its platform employees 
in the demand of the local union for 
increased wages and new working con- 
ditions. The present agreement between 
the men and the company calls for arbi- 
tration by a board of three members, 
but because the board of that size a 
year ago failed to give the men all they 
thought they were entitled to the union 
asked that the board this year consist 
of five members. This request has been 
granted by John J. Stanley, president 
of the company, who stated that he had 
no objection to an Additional arbiter 
being named by each side. 

The company has named as its arbi- 
trators Attorney Charles Higley and 
Thomas P. Schmidt, a company di- 
rector, while the union has selected 
United States District Attorney A. E. 
Bernsteen and Max Hayes, editor of the 
Citizen, a Cleveland labor publication. 
These four arbitrators have five days 
in which to pick the fifth member. If 
‘they fail, the company itself and the 
union will seek to agree upon a fifth 
member of the board, and if they also 
fail, after five days, the appointment 
of the fifth member will be made by the 
local Federal judge. 

_ The Cleveland conductors and motor- 
men will demand 85 cents an hour for 
the first three months’ service, 87 cents 
an hour for the next nine months and 
90 cents an hour after the first year. 
Their present wage scale is 55, 57, and 
60 cents. They are also asking many 
changes in their working conditions, in- 


cluding an eight-hour day and two’ 


weeks vacation with pay. 


Strike Averted in Pittsburgh 


Eleventh hour efforts by Mayor Ma- 
gee to avert a car strike in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., were successful on May 1 follow- 
ing an announcement by John L. Nel- 
son, business agent of the carmen, to 
the effect that the threatened walkout 
would be deferred in order to meet 
with representatives of the Pittsburgh 
Railways for further parleys. At two 
different meetings on April 30 A. W. 
Thompson, president of the Philadel- 
phia Company, parent company of the 
railways company, insisted that no in- 
crease could be granted. The men are 
now receiving 67 cents an hour, maxi- 
mum pay, and are asking 75 and 77 
cents for the first and second years 
of the contract. The contract expired 
on May 1. 

In a full-page spread in the Pitts- 
burgh Post of April 30 the company, 
in response to many questions asked 
relative to the contract of the city of 
Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh Railways 
and the. Philadelphia Company, re- 


The News of the Industry 


prints the agreement drawn up on Dec. 
20, 1921. One article of this agree- 
ment includes the formation of a 
traction conference board under the new 
agreement with the city to sit in 
judgment on quesitons affecting rail- 
way operation. This board has never 
functioned and might now provide a 
means of immediate settlement. For 
the information of the car riders and 
others interested the company has told 
its story in voluminous “ads” in recent 
newspaper editions. - 


Perjury Admitted by Witness in 
Buffalo Dynamiting Case 


State Senator Robert C. Lacey, Buf- 
falo, former president of the Central 
Labor Council, has entered a plea of 
guilty before Federal Judge John R. 
Hazel in the United States Court for 
the Western District of New York, to 
a charge of perjury in connection with 
the dynamiting of a Buffalo-Niagara 
Falls high-speed interurban train in 
August, 1922. He was fined $500 and 
sentenced to the Erie County Jail for 
one day. Through his conviction, 
Lacey loses his citizenship and auto- 
matically is expelled from the New 
York State Senate. 

Lacey was one of twelve men indicted 
by the Federal Grand Jury on various 


charges growing out of the dynamiting - 


of the interurban train during the 
strike. The light sentence imposed 
upon him was due to the plea made 
by United States District Attorney Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, who informed the 
court that Lacey has made a full and 
complete confession of the part he 
played in the alleged conspiracy and 
that he had been a big help to the gov- 
ernment in obtaining evidence against 
other labor leaders and striking em- 
ployees of the railway. 

It was announced that the trial of 
other defendants, including John M. 
Parker, president of the Buffalo local 
of the Amalgamated; Clarence F. Con- 
roy, business agent of the Buffalo locai, 
and Vincent Tuero, financial secretary, 
will be moved at once. It is expected 
Lacey will be used by the government 
as a witness against them. The court 
was informed that it was through the 
confession of Lacey that Alvin Heine- 
man of Lockport was produced as a 
witness to testify regarding the theft 
of the dynamite from a powder maga- 
zine in that city. Some of the dyna- 
mite was carried in Lacey’s automobile. 

The perjury charge against Lacey 
grew out of his first appearance before 
the Grand Jury at the investigation 
into the dynamiting outrage. In his 
explanation of the evidence against 
Lacey, Colonel Donovan, the govern- 
ment prosecutor, said to the court: 

Lacey falsely swore in answer to a ques- 
tion that he was not at the home of several 


strikers already indicted in this case; that 
he did not know them; that he did not 


know there were certain bundles in the 
house, and that he did not aid or assist in 
transporting the bundles. 


Jitneys Defeated in Youngstown 


At the election held on April 29 in 
Youngstown, Ohio, the so-called “jitney 
referendum ordinance” initiated by the 
jitney operators was defeated by more 
than 870 votes out of a total of 15,000 
votes cast. The jitneys had practically 
been eliminated as competitors of the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company 
by recent action of the City Council 
prohibiting them from entering or load- 
ing in the business district around 
the Public Square. The referendum 
ordinance was initiated by the jitney 
men to enable them to enter the for- 
bidden district where they could divert 
some of the business from the railway. 

The principal questions involved, as 
brought out in the pre-election argu- 
ments for and against the ordinance, 
were whether or not the city authori- 
ties should continue to control the 
traffic on the streets and also whether 
or not the jitneys should be allowed to 
take away a portion of the revenues 
of the railway, which would ultimately 
result in an increase in fares by the 
terms of the service-at-cost franchise 
under which the railway operates. 


Transit Legislation for New York 
City Signed 


Governor Smith of New York, on the 
morning of May 2, signed the act 
passed by the last Legislature creating 
a new Board of Transportation of three 
members for New York City under 
which the Mayor will-have authority 
to undertake the planning and con- 
struction of new rapid transit railroads. 


Springfield Jitney Men 
Refused Extension 


As a result of the Transportation 
Board of Springfield, Mass., refusing to 
grant an extension of time to jitney op- 
erators all licenses for jitney operation 
expired on May 1. The men had sought 
an extension to allow officials to check up 
on the 25,000 signatures on petitions 
which had been filed for the continu- 
ance of bus service. The Transporta- 
tion Board decided that the referendum 
was not a fair expression and would 
not consider the results. The Mayor 
had determined that bus operation 
would cease on May 1, thereby giving 
the transportation monopoly to the 
Springfield Street Railway. However, 
he told the bus men’s counsel that their 
request for reconsideration of this deci- 
sion would be granted provided the 
request be backed by one-half of the 
voters. An aggressive campaign was 
then started by the jitney men to ob- 
tain signatures of one-half of the 
registered voters. 
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State Aid Sought 


Virginia Railway & Power Company 
Seeks Settlement of Franchise 
Controversy in Richmond 


Richmond’s franchise fight has sud- 
denly taken on life again after five 
years of pendulamic animation. Shortly 
after Easter the Virginia Railway & 
Power Company, following its policy 
publicly announced in its annual re- 
port, petitioned the State Corporation 
Commission for a valuation of its Rich- 
mond railway property. 

News of the filing of the petition, 
coming as it did on the heels of the 
announcement of Ordway Puller, chair- 
man of the committee on streets of the 
Council, that some action would be 
taken within sixty days on the com- 
pany’s petition for a blanket franchise, 
brought a diversity of public opinion. 

Councilmen immediately petitioned 
for a meeting of that body, at which 
time the city will answer this step of 
the company. 


COMPANY’S CASE RECITED 


After reciting the situation, sketch- 
ing its history briefly, the company 
petitions the commission to investigate 
and find: 


What is the reasonable and fair present 
value for rate-making purposes of the prop- 
erty of your petitioner used in -the railway 
division in the city of Richmond; that is 
to say, the electric railway system’ of the 
city of Richmond, and as a part of said 
system those lines which are extensions of 
city lines into the counties of Chesterfield 
and Henrico, and on such basis fix such 
rates, tolls and charges for the service to 
pe rendered as shall be just and reason- 
able. 


It will be remembered that the Cor- 
poration Commission recently relieved 
the company of the necessity of paving 


the center of High Street in Ports-- 


mouth, as required in its franchises, and 
fixed a 7-cent fare in Norfolk on the 
basis of the city’s own valuation figures 
of the company’s property. 

The Virginia Railway & Power Com- 
pany is operating in Richmond on a 
6-cent fare granted under an ordinance 
adopted by Council relieving it of the 
necessity of continuing operation on a 
5-cent fare basis and other similar 
obligations, including cheap labor 
tickets during rush hours. 


CoMPANY’s APPEAL IGNORED 


The company’s petition for a blanket 
franchise was renewed several years 
ago. The first petition of the kind was 
presented to Council about 12 years 
ago. It has been sleeping peacefully 
in committee ever since. 

Councilmen expressed amazement at 
the company’s stand following the fil- 
ing of the petition. Chairman Puller 
authorized the following statement: 


_After agreeing in previous franchises to 

city control of rates, the company is now 
apparently unwilling to abide by its con- 
tract and wants to take away this control, 
as well as control of extensions and im- 
provements and pavement obligations, and 
go on using the streets and enjoying the 
privileges of the city as before. I cannot 
understand why the company wants us to 
prepare a new franchise and at the moment 
we are ready to discuss it begin to under- 
mine the very principles upon which the 
franchise will be based. 

I believe the committee will stand by the 
report of the John A. Beeler organization, 
which valued the power company’s prop- 
erties at $7,374,975, as compared with the 
$13,619,719 valuation set by Stone & Web- 
ster, the power company’s experts. 

It is absurd for the Virginia Railway 
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& Power Company to expect the Corpora- 
tion Commission to make a_ valuation of 
its own unless it rules definitely that the 
state has the power to fix the rates, and 
the city valuation is as good a one as the 
power company’s unless the commission 
does make such a ruling. If the commis- 
sion makes such a rule after the power 
company gets a new franchise the fran- 
chise will not be worth anything. 


The company explained its action in 
a full-page advertisement in which the 
greater part of the company’s petition 
was reproduced and the history of the 
franchise from the date it was filed in 
1920 to the present time was repro- 
duced. The Beeler report was re- 
viewed and it was pointed out that the 
city for months has taken no action on 
this paper. , 

Supplementing this advertisement, H. 
Randolph Williams, vice-president and 
general counsel, issued the following 
statement: 


It would be best for the city as well as 
the company if the State Corporation Com- 
mission assumes the authority to fix fare 
rates within the corporate limits of Rich- 
mond because it will take this all important 
question out of politics. In every city in 
the country where traction companies have 
been able to operate successfully the rate- 


making power has been given to the state. 


The Corporation Commission has 
taken the petition under advisement. 


COMPANY’S ACTION MISUNDERSTOOD 


Mr. Williams took occasion to assure 
the Councilman on April 28 that 
the company’s actions had been mis- 
understood, and that all it intends to 
do is place the controversy in the hands 
of unbiased persons. Some solution of 
its difficulties must be obtained, he 
said, for the good of the people of 
Richmond more than the good of the 
stockholders. Should the commission’s 
decision be unacceptable to the city, 
he said the city could go to the Su- 
preme Court with it. 

City Attorney James E. Cannon told 
the Council that he has prepared a ten- 
tative draft of a franchise and has it 
ready to present to the committee, but 
that until the commission has acted it 
is useless to take up the matter. He 
said it looked as though the company is 
going over the head of the city in its 
action in disregard of its franchise and 
he asked that the paper be tabled in- 
definitely. This was done. 

In some quarters it is accepted that 
action of the company in going to the 
commission at this particular time as- 
sures the passage of an ordinance now 
before the body giving the Richmond 
Rapid Transit Corporation, operating 
a bus line, the right to return to Broad 
Street, the main thoroughfare of the 
city, from which it was ousted more 
than a year ago. 

The Richmond Rapid Transit Cor- 
poration has assured the merchants on 
the streets where it operates at pres- 
ent that the company will not discon- 
tinue present service, but will add buses 
and operate two lines, one on Broad and 
the other on Grace Street. 

W. F. Jenkins, associated with Rich- 
mond’s first electric railway develop- 
ments, has indicated that he and asso- 
ciates will be bidders for the Broad 
Street franchise, the principal grant 
under which the Virginia Railway & 
Power Company is operating. This 
franchise expires next year. Mr. 
Jenkins signified his intention to bid in 
a letter sent to the City Council on 
April. 27. 
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Hearings Held on Springfield and 
Worcester Wages 


At the arbitration hearings in the 
case of the Springfield and the Worces- 
ter Consolidated Street Railways, em- 
ployees of which are seeking an in- 
crease in wages and an eight-hour day. 
arguments were made on April 25 by 
Attorney James H. Vahey for the mer 
and Attorney Bentley W. Warren fo1 
the company, before Lewis C. Parker 
neutral arbitrator. Briefs were to be 
submitted on May 2, it was stated, anc 
the first conference of the board i 
expected to be within a few days. It 
all the board is called upon to decide 
thirty-three points. With a nine-how 
day and a spread of twelve hours ir 
force, the men seek an eight-hour day 
within an eleven-hour spread. 

In his closing remarks Mr. Warrer 
said that if the employees accept thx 
present hours the companies are willing 
to cut the bonuses and continue th« 
present wage rate of 58 cents an hour 
but if the nine-in-eleven day be adoptec 
the wage rate should be reduced t 
534 cents in Springfield and 52% cent: 
in Worcester. An alternative would b 
to cut out all bonuses, which for ; 
nine-in-eleven day, he said, would brin;: 
wages below 50 cents an hour unles: 
the Worcester and Springfield public 
are to be burdened more than othe 
communities. 

Attorney Vahey argued for a wag: 
scale as high as or higher than tha 
in force previous to the Storrow awar 
of 1922, and also for a reduction o 
hours. Taking of evidence occupie: 
about fifteen days and covered a wid 
field, including comparative wag 
scales, cost of living statistics, budgets 
costs of operation, and so on. 

Prof. Albert S. Richey, Worcestex 
for the companies, testified that wage 
on these lines were higher than th 
average. Howard R. Whitney, vice 
president, testified that the grand tota 
of the payroll is $1,832,789, for the tw 
companies, and an increase of even 
cent an hour would cost the Springfiel 
company $31,523 a year and the Wor 
cester company, $37,374. 


Rerouting and Trackless Trolley 
Project Under Way in Toledo 


The City Council at Toledo approve 
three more of Commissioner Cann’ 
proposals incident to a general rerout 
ing of traction lines in Toledo. Th 
most important is the establishment o 
a trackless trolley line on Bancrof 
Street from Ottawa Park to Cherr 
Street, at a cost of $74,500. This serv 
ice is planned to have seven trolle 
buses in operation at maximum and giv 
five and one-half minute service. Th 
Michigan Avenue line was abandone 
and the Erie Street line reroute: 
Through the changes in the Bancrof 
line the south portion of its belt will b 
linked with the northern part of th 
Short Belt to form a new line whic 
will serve both sections and enabl 
considerable service to be eliminate 
No action has been taken on the elin 
ination of the Indiana line, but it is e3 
pected that it will soon be cut awa 
from the present system. Its eliminz 
tion is estimated to save $58,000 a yea 
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and the elimination of the Michigan 
line will make a saving of about $8,800 
annually. It is believed that the sale 
of $101,000 of preferred stock for the 
double-tracking of Sylvania Avenue 
will be undertaken soon in order to pro- 
vide the funds for the work ready to go 
forward now. , 


Commerce Body Against Buses 


The Chamber of Commerce of Boone, 

Iowa, has adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that business men not lend 
encouragement to the Union Bus Serv- 
ice, which plans to run between Boone 
and Des Moines, via Luther. The cham- 
ber recites that adequate transportation 
service is maintained between Boone 
and Des Moines by the Fort Dodge, 
Des Moines & Southern Railway, an 
electric line, which runs a two-hour 
service, and by the Northwestern and 
the Milwaukee steam lines. 


Railway Proclaims Dependability 
of Its Bus Service 


In a statement addressed to its 
patrons the Connecticut Company, New 
Haven, calls particular attention to the 
dependability of its bus service during 
the past winter. The company says: 

“During the past winter from Dec. 1, 
1923, to March 31, 1924, the buses of 
this company operated a total of 
37,700 hours with a loss in time of only 
ninety-two hours due to mechanical 
troubles or bad road conditions. 

“This demonstrated reliability of our 
bus service is of great importance to 
the traveling public.” 


Traffic Conference in New York 
in May 


The mayors of 411 cities and towns 
in New Jersey, New York and Connecti- 
cut within a radius of 50 miles of New 
York City and the presidents of 950 
civic organizations have been invited 
to participate in a conference on the 
traffic problems of this area which is to 
be held at the Town Hall in New York 
City beginning at 10:30 a.m. on May 20. 

The call for the conference points 
out that every city in the region of 
New York is facing the difficult task 
of handling not only its own constantly 
increasing local traffic but also that 
which flows daily to and from the larger 
cities in the region, particularly that 
which originates in or is bound toward 
New York City. The situation, says 
the inv tation to mayors, calls for im- 
mediate relief of present congestion and 
for wise planning to prevent worse 
conditions in the future. It is already 
a question whether the congestion of 
traffic outside of Manhattan is not 
zreater than that in Manhattan. 

The conference will consider not only 
the congestion of traffic, but the traffic 
accident situation, traffic costs, con- 
venience of travel within the region of 
New York (or lack of it), the adequacy 
of existing bridges, tunnels, streets and 
highways, the probable future need for 
wider, more numerous and differently 
ocated traffic arteries, and the whole 


relation of traffic problems to the con- , 


emplated regional plan of New York 
and its environs. 


>, 


Congestion Reduced 


New Traffic Regulations in Buffalo 
Speed Up Traffic—No Parking 
in Downtown Area 


Two new traffic ideas put into effect 
in Buffalo, N. Y., have reduced con- 
gestion in the downtown retail shop- 
ping zone and have speeded up the 
movement of street cars and other 
vehicles in four parallel streets in the 
business section of the city. One of 
the new traffic ideas is the enactment 
of a no-parking ordinance affecting 
practically the entire down town busi- 
ness area. Recommendations for the 
enactment of this ordinance were made 
in a report submitted to the municipal 
authorities by the traffic committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The second 
traffic idea is the installation of an 
automatic electric signal system along 
Main Street from Swan to Tupper 
Street, a distance of almost 1 mile. 


MEASURE VERY HELPFUL 


The no-parking ordinance was en- 
acted and put into successful operation 
despite the objections raised by Main 
Street merchants and property owners, 
who argued that the plan would drive 
business from Main Street department 
stores and office buildings to community 
trade centers in outlying parts of the 
city where motorists and others could 
park their cars without fear of arrest. 
Under the no-parking ordinance, auto- 
mobiles cannot be parked along Main 
Street or any parallel or intersecting 
thoroughfare within two blocks east or 
west and the north and south limits 
extend for about one-half mile, taking 
in the entire downtown business zone 
of the city. Certain areas have been 
designated by the municipal authori- 
ties as parking spaces and the erection 
of a large number of new garages pro- 
vides adequate parking space for 
motorists who bring their cars into the 
retail shopping zone of the city. 

Under the old traffic ordinances, 
parking on Main Street was prohibited 
but motorists used parallel and inter- 
secting streets for all day parking with- 
out restriction. This tended to delay 
the movement of street cars and often 
interfered with the operation of fire 
and other emergency vehicles. 


SIGNALS TO BE INSTALLED SIMILAR 
To THOSE IN DETROIT 


The new automatic electric signal sys- 
tem installed along Main Street is simi- 
lar to that in use in Detroit. Its opera- 
tion has speeded up the movement of 
street cars and other vehicles. The speed 
limit of 15 m.p.h. in the congested dis- 
trict of the city has been lifted and 
motorists can now travel from 20 to 
25 m.p.h. through the signaled zone. 

The plan provides for red, yellow and 
green electric lights at every street 
intersection. Red lights indicate 
traffic must stop, yellow indicates a 
change is to be made in the lights and 
green lights indicate traffic can move. 
The green or clear signal allows traffic 
to move one minute along Main Street 
while one-half minute is given for 
traffic to cross Main Street. A gong 
is made to sound whenever the signals 
change. Left-hand turns are prohibited 


in Main Street. Mayor F. X. Schwab 
already has recommended to the City 
Council that the same type of signal 
system be used on Delaware Avenue, 
a parallel street which has become a 
motorists’ boulevard with a serious 
traffic problem. 


Prole Rebate System to Be Tried 
in Long Beach 


The Prole system of rebates for fares 
went into effect in Long Beach on April 
28 on the lines of the B. & H. Trans- 
portation Company. Each purchaser of 
a 5-cent fare receives a transfer bear- 
ing two 2-cent coupons, redeemable as 
cash at the rate of one coupon to each 
25 cents of cash purchase by the mer- 
chants listed on the back of the trans- 
fer and any other merchants who 
choose to redeem them. The Prole 
system has been approved by the Rail- 
road Commission. Arrangements have 
been made for a ninety-day trial period. 
The rebate fare system, founded by 
W. A. Prole, is known as the Prole 
Transfer System and has been patented 
as such. The plan provides for the 
giving of transfers from 9 a.m. to 
4.30 p. m. and from 6.30 p. m. to mid- 
night every day except Saturday and 
Sunday. According to Mr. Prole, the 
system will reduce the congestion dur- 
ing the early morning hours and even- 
ing rush hours and will tend to increase 
patronage during slack hours. 


One-Man Cars Restored in 
Toledo 


One-man cars were again put in 
service on the Bancroft line in Toledo 
by the Community Traction Company, 
on Sunday, April 27. 

“The purpose of putting on the one- 
man cars is to reduce operating ex- 
penses,” declared President B. C. 
Adams, in making his announcement. 
“We want the lowest possible fare in 
Toledo and that means we must have 
the lowest possible operating cost. On 
this line alone, one-man cars will mean 
a saving of $25,000 a year in expense.” 

Ten cars of the 600-type have been 
converted for one-man operation. They 
are entered at rear and passengers pay 
as they leave by the front door. There 
are no rear doors. 

The present agreement with the 
union covers one-man operation by pro- 
viding additional pay of 5 cents an 
hour for the operators. 

The City Council at Toledo banned 
the one-man cars from this and two 
other routes in October, 1922, but it has 
since developed that the resolution was 
not a complete prohibition against the 
present use of the equipment. 

Under Section 14 of the Milner or- 
dinance the company also has rights in 
the way of changing service in the 
interest of economy and of resisting 
efforts of the Council to change serv- 
ice requirements when they would cause 
added expense. Disagreements are 
subject to arbitration. Although Coun- 
cil at a recent meeting ordered legis- 
lation prepared to oust the one-man 
cars from the Bancroft line, it is 
doubtful if this legislation will be en- 
acted. 
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Will Develop Business 


Michigan Railroad Joins with Bus and 
Truck to Increase Freight and 
Passenger Facilities 


By joining forces with a bus and 
truck company for transportation in a 
26-mile gap between Owosso and Flint, 
Mich., the Michigan Railroad will save 
hundreds of miles of freight carriage 
and will develop a passenger service 
not now enjoyed by the company. This 
statement was recently made by F. W. 
Brown, Grand Rapids, transportation 
superintendent. Formerly all freight 
for Flint and points north had to pass 
by way of Detroit. Negotiations now 
are practically completed and as soon 
as schedules can be made and other de- 
tails arranged the freight and pas- 
senger service over this route will be- 
gin. 

The bus service in question now op- 
erates between Lansing and Flint, but 
officials of this firm have said they will 
be glad to shorten their lines in order 
to enjoy the increased service the rail- 
way would make possible. The railway, 
according to Mr. Brown, plans to sell 
through passenger tickets across this 
gap as well as quote freight rates to 
Flint by way of Owosso from any point 
on the road. This is done now, but the 
cars must pass on two sides of a tri- 
angle with approximately 50-mile legs, 
while now they will go direct. 


DE LUXE BuSES WILL MEET Cars 


The truck company agrees to have 
buses of the Pullman type meet cars 
at Owosso and at Flint. The railway 
will run four limiteds each way daily 
and will offer competition for the only 
other means of transportation between 
Lansing and Flint, the Grand Trunk 
Railway. The bus line will not compete 
as it agrees to co-operate with the rail- 
road. Offictals express themselves as 
being extremely glad to take up the 
more frequent short hauls instead of 
the more than twice as long haul now 
made. Frices for both passenger and 
freight rates will be competitive from 
all points, Mr Brown said. ; 


At present a huge freight traffic: 


daily passes between Lansing and 
Flint and Jackson and Flint. Flint is 
a city in which thousands of automo- 
biles are turned out each week and 
parts in great quantity are sent by way 
of interurban both from Jackson and 
from Lansing. The Jackson freight 
was taken the 100-mile trip by way of 
Detroit, while the Lansing freight for 
the most part went to competitive lines, 
since the railway had no connections 
direct. Now.by means of the truck 
service these automobile parts can be 
transported cheaply and speedily to 
their destination. Mr. Brown now is 
considering methods of transporting 
the freight. Containers have been con- 
sidered favorably, but perhaps more 
favor has gone to collapsible racks 
which can be folded into a small space 
when there is no return cargo to require 
their use, as will be the case with a 
certain amount of the traffic. 

Mr. Brown has been working in- 
tensively along truck - bus - interurban 
schemes for some months and also has 
under consideration a plan whereby 
trucks in various cities could work un- 
der contract, as will the Owosso-Flint 
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line, and would deliver direct to and 
from the railroad cars and various. in- 
dustrial plants. This plan is nearing 
the workable stage. 


Oakland’s One-Man Cars 
Reassigned 


One-man cars have been taken off 
Telegraph Avenue in Oakland, Cal. 
This removes all the one-man cars from 
Oakland with the exception of those on 
short feeder lines. The feeder lines, 
however, never figured in the contro- 
versy that has raged since last October. 


W. R. Alberger, general manager of | 


the Key System Transit, says the cars 
will be used on Ashby Avenue and 
Dwight Way in Berkeley. He explained 
that the company has only a limited 
number of these cars and that they are 
all needed in Berkeley, where they are 
being put on six months’ trial begin- 
ning May 1. 

Mayor Davie has sought to construe 
this action by the company into a per- 
sonal victory for him. It will be re- 
called that last October an ordinance 
was passed against the use of one-man 
cars in Oakland, but that the city never 
exercised the police power under this 
measure. The Mayor now points out 
that forcible action on the part of the 
the city against the one-man cars 
would have been welcomed by the com- 
pany, as it would have enabled it, 
in his opinion, to put the matter in the 
courts, resulting in years of litigation. 
He says that to his mind the action of 
the company “indicates that the Key 
System officials realize that they can 
no longer defy public opinion and the 
duly constituted authorities of the city 
of Oakland.” 

The company ignored the order for- 
bidding operation of this type of cars, 
having been advised by the State Rail- 
road Commission that the cars had its 
approval. No attention was paid by 
the company to threats to use force. 
Then the Mayor, backed by Commis- 
sioner Moorehead, put the city officially 
into the transportation business as a 
competitor to the Key System by ac- 
quiring a bus. This vehicle was run at 
a 5-cent fare as compared with 6 cents 
charged on the street cars. It was 
shifted to various routes as the weeks 
went by. Efforts made to secure other 
buses were defeated by vote of the 
City Council. The Rosalie, as the bus 
was known, ran four months and then 
was taken off because the City Auditor 
ruled that~the city coach had been 
illegally acquired. He refused to pay 
the bill covering the cost of the bus. 

The scene of one-man car activity 
now shifts to Berkeley. That city has 
voted to put the cars on probation for 
six months. This was agreed to some 
time ago, but there has been consider- 
able delay, owing to the fact that the 
ecmpany, by the terms of the agree- 
ment with the city, was compelled to 
install a number of automatic street 
safety devices. This work has now 
been completed and it was expected the 
cars would run on May 1. 

Pending the outcome of the Berkeley 
experiment the company is acquiring 
no new cars of the one-man type. There 
are not more than fifty of these, al- 
though there are some of the newer 
one-man, two-man type. 
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Detroit Refuses to Deal with 
Union 


The demands of the employees of the 
Detroit Department of Street Railways 
for an average wage increase of 14 
per cent have been presented to Ross 
Schram, assistant general manager, and 
referred by him to the Street Railway 
Commission.: The commission has 
taken the stand that it will deal only 
with committees representative of the 
trolley workers, elected in its own car- 
houses. The proposition of the com- 
mission provides that a committee se- 
lected by all employees meet with the 
commission and its statisticians and 
auditors to formulate an adequate wage 
scale and proper working conditions. 

Union officials express the belief that 
an agreement can be reached without 
friction, but that the men are prepared 
to resort to arbitration. The commis- 
sion called 106 platform men, selected 
on a seniority basis, to confer with its 
members and the assistant general 
manager. It was cited that the de- 
mands.for the increase in wages and 


-for modified working conditions were 


presented on stationery of the Amalga- 
mated Association, but that the city 
could rot deal with a union. The wage 
increases asked would amount to about 
$80,000 annually, approximately the 
present net income of the railway. 

Union officials say that the procedure 
they are following was agreed upon by 
the commission on Feb. 7, 1923, anc 
that if the commission holds out fo1 
any other form of procedure it is violat- 
ing that agreement. 

The D.S.R. has decided that if ar 
employee permits the deduction fron 
his wages of the same amount as the 
union he will be insured for $2,000 ir 
case of death and $15 a week afte 
the first week in case of sickness 01 
accident. A blanket policy covering al 
platform men who have been in th 
employ of the department six month: 
has been put into effect. 


Abandonment and Consolidatior 
Authorized in Mobile - 


The Alabama Public Service Commis 
sion, on April 19, authorized the Mobil: 
Light & Railroad Company to take uj 
its tracks and to abandon service 01 
certain streets, to lay tracks and fur 
nish service on certain other street 
and to rearrange and consolidate it 
service. The commission held tha 
when it is shown a railway fails t 
earn a fair return on its investment 
and such failure is not its fault, th 
utility should be allowed to rearrarg 
and consolidate its service, if suc! 
changes give promise of resulting ij 
substantial reduction of operating ex 
penses, without serious impairment o 
its public service. 


Zone Fares Increased 


’ The Board of Public Utility Commis 
sioners of New Jersey has granted per 
mission to H. H. Parmlee, as receive 
of the North Jersey Rapid Transi 
Company, operating in Bergen County 
to charge a 10-cent fare in each zone 
There will be a 6-cent fare for schoc 
children and a 7-cent fare where ticket 
are bought in books. The company wen 
into receivership in April, 1912. 
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Buses Will Be Regulated.—The bus 
problem at Newcastle, Ind., at last has 
received recognition on the part of the 
City Council in the introduction of an 
ordinance recently providing for the 
regulation of buses. The city is given 
the right to fix schedules and routes 
through the board of safety, the action 
to be ratified by the City Council. 
Buses on given routes will be limited 
in numbers and signs will be used to 
show the streets traveled. A penalty 
of a fine of $100 is provided for viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of the 
ordinance. 

Planning to Restore Jitneys. — An 
ordinance aimed to restore jitney serv- 
ice in Port Arthur, Tex., was read for 
the first time before the City Council 
by City Attorney Wistner recently. 
Some time ago the Mayor introduced 
and passed a resolution which would 
have the effect of opening all the 
streets of the city for the operation of 
jitney lines. This action was the out- 
come of negotiations with the man- 
agement of the Port Arthur Traction 
Company in an effort to obtain further 
railway extensions. The situation in 

_ Port Arthur has attracted considerable 
attention from owners of jitney equip- 
ment in Port Arthur itself and also 
from outside sources. It is said that 
a number of Houston jitney men are 
planning to enter the service in Port 
Arthur when it is restored. 

Will Arbitrate Wages.—Employees 
of the Wheeling Traction Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va., are seeking an in- 
crease in wages of 2 cents an hour. 

~The company offered an increase of 2 
cents, but this was rejected. The 
present wage scale is from 49 cents to 
57 cents maximum. Arbitration will 
likely settle the controversy. 

Stages Will Serve Short Hauls.—The 
Southern Pacific Company, operating in 
Oregon, has recently announced that 
three of its short-haul lines will be 
served in the future by automobile 
stages, to replace the present railway 
service. The lines affected are the 
Salem-Black Rock branch, 25 miles 

_long; the Whiteson-Willamina branch, 
20 miles long, and the Woodburn-Sil- 
berton line, 10 miles. The company 
will not own the stages, but will handle 
the passenger business on the same 
schedules as at present through traffic 
agreement with the existing stage 
lines. 


Buys Bus Lines.—The Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Company, Akron, Ohio 
has purchased two independent bus 
lines—the Northeast and Gregory—in 
Akron. There are three buses in each 
line and both operate into the North- 
east and Goodyear Heights section of 
the city. The Northeast has been in 
operation several years, the other only 
a few months. The newly acquired 
lines will be operated as a part of the 
traction company’s city system. These, 
with the buses recently purchased, and 
the ones in operation give the company 
a fleet of sixty city buses in Akron. 
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Company Wants Cut—Men Seek Ad- 
vance.—The employees of the Stark 
Electric Railroad, Alliance, Ohio, have 
rejected the company’s suggestion of a 
10-cent cut in wages effective with the 
signing of the new scale on May 1. 
The men want an increase of 9 cents an 
hour and a continuation of the present 
working agreement. 


Will Operate Buses in Germantown 
Soon.—The Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., will be 
ready to operate a bus line in German- 
town ten days after the City Council 
passes an ordinance granting a fran- 
chise for the proposed line, according 
to the statement made by the company 
to W. D. B. Ainey, chairman of the 
Public Service Commission. J. A. 
Queeney, president of the Philadelphia 
Rural Transit Company, a subsidiary 
of the railway company, testified be- 
fore the commission that in the event 
of a temporary certificate being granted 
the company would operate a fleet of 
buses which would provide ample facil- 
ities for that section of the city. The 
fare would be 10 cents with an ex- 
change system from the buses to the 
cars, operated in Germantown by the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
by the payment of an additional 3 cents. 


Full One-Man Operation on Suburban 
Line. — The Morris County Traction 
Company, Morristown, N. J., is now 
entirely operated with one-man cars 
(converted), no safety appliances being 
used at this time. The company’s main 
line operates through ten zones and 
identification checks are issued to pas- 
sengers. This has worked out well and 
no delays of any kind have been ex- 
perienced. Schedules operated are the 
same as those with two men. Oper- 
ation is through thickly settled suburbs. 
An average speed of 12.9 m.p.h. is ob- 


tained. On the Dover-Hopatcong line 
there are two railroad crossings at 
grade. The derails at these points have 


been electrified, Cheatham electric de- 
raling device being used. The installa- 
tions at these points have been approved 
by the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners. 


Fare Will Be Lowered.—Railway fare 
on the pier line, running from the 
Public Square to the East Ninth Street 
docks, in Cleveland, will be reduced 
from 6 cents to 2% cents, according’ to 
a recent announcement of John J. 
Stanley, president of the Cleveland 
Railway. 


Time Extended on Fare Change.— 
The Key System Transit Company, 
Oakland, Cal., has been granted an ex- 
tension of time by the Railroad Com- 
mission until May 4, 1924, in which to 
remove the discrimination in interurban 
fares and service now existing against 
the city of Piedmont, as heretofore 
ordered by the commission. The matter 
has been referred to previously in these 
columns. 


Fares Increased.—The Androscoggin 
& Kennebec Railway, Lewiston, Me., re- 
cently received permission from the 
Public Utilities Commission to file a 
new schedule of passenger rates in 
which the cash fare for a single zone 
ride will be 10 cents instead of the pres- 
ent 9-cent charge. Students’ tickets in 
books of 100 coupons will be sold for $5. 
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Fares in Hornell Approved. — The 
Public Service Commission has _ ap- 
proved the application of the Hornell 
Traction Company, Hornell, N. Y., to 
try reduced fares for a period of ninety 
days. Instead of the 8-cent fare which 
has been in effect, a 7-cent fare will be 
charged in Zone 1 (within the city of 
Hornell and from Hornell to Glenwood 
Park) or between any two points with- 
in Zone 2 (all stops between Glenwood 
Park and Canisteo). Metal tickets will 
be sold at the rate of twenty for $1 
and ten tickets for 50 cents. A twenty- 
ticket book will be sold for $1.40, good 
in either direction between Canisteo and 
Crittendon. An account of Hornell’s 
fare difficulties was published in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of 
April 26. 

Tramway Men Petition.—Employees 
of the Montreal Tramways, Montreal, 
Can., are seeking the return of the 
1920-21 condit‘ons which were termi- 
nated in July 1921 when a 12% per cent 
reduction in wages was put into effect. 
The present. demand therefore is for 
an increase of 12% per cent on the ex- 
isting rates of pay. The men’s repre- 
sentatives have been instructed to inter- 
view the company with a view to 
obtaining a definite reply on the wage 
schedule proposals and also on the 
pension scheme. Four thousand tram- 
way employees are effected by the out- 
come of the wage matter. It is believed 
that the company favors the proposition 
of the men that an employee shall be 
eligible for a pension after twenty years 
service or upwards. 

Hears Abandonment Petition.—The 
petition of the Chautauqua Traction 
Company, Jamestown, N.Y., to abandon 
its line between Mayville and Westfield 
had its final airing before the Public 
Service Commission on April 25. Briefs 
are to be filed in two weeks by at- 
torneys for the company and the village 
of Mayville, which opposes the proposed 
abandonment. The company showed 
that there has been very little business 
in passenger service between Mayville 
and Westfield in many years. Testi- 
mony was introduced by the Company 
to show that it was feasible to utilize 
other transporting means for the pa- 
trons of the line. 

Wants Relief from Superior. — An 
ultimatum has been delivered to the 
City Council of Superior, Wis., by the 
Duluth Street Railway threatening the 
establishment of one-man car service 
through an appeal to the commission 
unless the city immediately takes the 
proper steps to pass two proposed 
ordinances covering the halting of 
street cars at railroad crossings and 
charging bus companies a license fee 
for operating in Superior. Such relief 
was promised the railway by the Coun- 
cil on Sept. 15, 1923, in return for the 
company’s agreement on fare rates 
providing a 10-cent straight cash fare 
and five tickets for 30 cents, thus 
maintaining the old 6-cent fare. The 
company states in its communication to 
the Council that during the past sev- 
eral months it has continued 'to do so as 
long as the city fails to grant the 
necessary relief. The annual report of 
the Superior division of the Duluth 
Street Railway for 1923 shows the com- 
pany suffered a net deficit of $10,396. 
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| Foreign News 


London Traffie Bill 


Introduced 


Plan Would Create Committee with 
Control Over All Local Car- 
riers and Traffic 


The London traffic bill, introduced in 
. Parliament by the British government, 
provides for control over an area cover- 
ing a radius of 25 miles from Charing 
Cross. It is intended that the Minister 
of Transport, acting through an ad- 
visory committee, will have power to 
prohibit all wasteful competition, and 
to make regulations on a wide variety 
of subjects. These regulations will 
have to be submitted to Parliament. 

Two points which may be referred 
to the advisory committee have special 
interest as bearing on bus. competi- 
tion with tramways and railways. One 
is the co-ordination of all or any of 
the various forms of transport services, 
and co-operation between the persons 
operating the same or different forms 
of transport services with a view to 
combined operation in the best interests 
of the public. The other is to decide 
on the comparative desirability of dif- 
ferent forms of transport services in 
various circumstances, either generally 
or in any specific case. 


Bus PROHIBITION IN MINISTER’S HANDS 


Bus licensing authorities are to have 
power to define the routes taken by 
buses, to require that a bus shall not 
ply for hire unless it maintains a 
regular service, and to specify the num- 
ber of buses to be used on any given 
route. The Minister may prohibit or 
restrict bus traffic in streets where he 
considers such a course justified by 
width of the street, traffic density, or 
the existence of alternative facilities. 
Expenses incurred under the bill are 
to be met out of the road fund. There 
will be no charge on the ratepayers 
or the taxpayers. 

The bill is rather complicated and 
provides among other things for re- 
strictions on powers to break up street 
surfaces. The government believe that 
its operation will help buses, tram- 
ways and underground railways to pay 
their way. 

The introduction of the bill in Parlia- 
ment was hastened by the troubles 
incident to the London tramway men’s 
strike. The court of inquiry which the 
government had set up reported that 
the claim for increase of wages was 
not seriously questioned. The crisis 
had arisen through the London tram- 
way undertakings being unable to earn 
sufficient to meet this claim. This had 
been brought about by the severe com- 
petition of buses in the absence of any 
co-ordinating control, by the heavy ex- 
penditure on renewals and upkeep of 
permanent way at present high costs, 
and by the discharge of the statutory 
obligations for the maintenance of the 
surface of the highway. 

All parties expressed the view, with 


which the court concurred, that without 
some co-ordinating control of passen- 
ger traffic there was little if any pros- 
pect of improvement in the condition 
of the industry. An undertaking by the 
government to press forward legisla- 
tion placing the passenger traffic ‘of 
the metropolitan area under some co- 
ordinating control afforded, in the 
court’s view, a basis, and the only 
one at present suggested, for reopening 
negotiations between the parties. 

The London traffic bill, based on this 
report, was debated in the House of 
Commons on March 28, when the sec- 
ond reading was carried by 211 votes 
against 112. The opposition came from 
the Liberal party, though some of the 
Labor men also opposed. The ground 
of objection was that the bill would 
set up a bureaucratic control and would 
favor a monopoly of the “combine” of 
the underground railway, bus. and 
tramway companies. This objection 
was based on the composition of the 
committee, the appointment of which 
the bill proposes, to advise the Minister 
of Transport. This committee would 
consist of a chairman, twelve ordinary 
members representing local authorities, 
government departments and the police, 
and six additional members, two of 
them representatives of labor and four 
of commercial transport interests. Only 
on subjects directly concerning them 
are the six additional members to be 
ealled into council. 

The London County Council and 
other local authorities in the metro- 
politan area, as well as the Labor in- 
terests, are conducting an agitation in 
favor of making the advisory commit- 
tee entirely a municipal and state body. 
On the other hand, bus and commercial 
motor interests oppose the scheme on 
the ground that it gives too much power 
to the municipal interests. 


Bordeaux Trams and Buses 
to Extend 


The report of the Compagnie 
Francaise des Tramways Electriques et 
Omnibus de Bordeaux for 1923, pub- 
lished recently, takes account for the 
first time of.the agreement with the 
city by which the fares of the urban 
sections were increased 25 per cent. Of 
the sums so received two-fifths is to be 
applied to the reduction of the deficit 
accrued during former years and threc- 
fifths for new track and rolling stock 
equipment. 

During 1923 there were issued 10,000 
bonds of 500 frances each bearing 6 per 
cent interest. This netted 4,750,000 
francs, which was also in a large meas- 
ure expended in re-equipment, includ- 
ing the building of a substation. There 
was expended for new rolling stock a 
sum of approximately 1,300,000 francs. 

In addition large suburban extensions 
were undertaken, including electrifying 
the lines from Bordeaux to Pessae and 
Allouette and from Bordeaux to 
Léognan. A new line is in course of 


construction from Bordeaux to Bouscat 
and a new car shop has been constructed 
at Pont-de-la-Maye. The departmen- 
tal, or county, government, has advan- 
ced for these suburban lines a sum of 
5,000,000 francs. 

This is considered one of the most 
important extensions of urban and 
suburban electric car services under- 
taken by any French municipality since 
the war. 


Cork-Screw Railway for Paris 


Another idea has been put forward 
for handling short-haul passenger traf- 
fic in Paris. This time it is proposed 
to propel a series of close-coupled cars 
by an underhung screw, or worm. This 
is similar to a project which, it is an- 


nounced, is to be operated in London | 


during the summer at the Wembley Ex- 
hibition. The idea seems to have 
pleased the fancy of the French and 
estimates have been made that from 
the crowded centers of the Place de 
l’Opera tothe Place de la Concorde, to 
the Palais Royal and to the Port Saint 
Denis 16,000 passengers per hour could 
be handled by eighty cars as a maxi- 
mum, the distance to be covered in each 
trip being not more than 2,000 m. 
(6,600 ft.). This gives 200 passengers 
to the car per hour. 


Handling London Traffic 
During the Strike 


The recent strike of tramway and 
bus employees in London, which ter- 
minated on April 1, crippled the trans- 
portation facilities to the extent of 
shutting down all regular local service 
except the tubes and the suburban 
branches of the main line railways. 
Some 
meant to the underground companies, 
is revealed in the following figures: 
The week’s passengers including tram- 
way and bus lines, dropped from 35,- 
000,000 to 8,000,000, but the railways 
carried 4,000,000 passengers, exclusive 
of season ticket holders, over a normal 
week. On Wednesday, the heaviest day 


on the tubes, nearly 1,250,000 passen- 


gers were carried. 


Owing to the circumstances prevail- 


ing, the underground companies were 
unable to put a single extra train into 
service; neither were they able to make 
any increase in the staff. The auto- 
matic ticket machines were of consider- 
able assistance in easing the booking 
office situation. The bank of machines 
at Victoria station issued 25,000 tickets 
daily as against 17,000 tickets on a 
normal day. On the first day of the 
strike, half a ton of coppers was col- 
lected from this station alone. 

The chief difficulty, apart from the 
handling of the crowds, was the high 
proportion of short distance riders who 
were new to the underground railways 
and added to the difficulties of the staff 
by asking questions rather than paying 
heed to the direction notices. 

The new trains on the District Rail- 
way and Piccadilly tube showed the 
three wide center doors to be of para- 
mount importance in handling dense 
crowds. The trains frequently had 
loads of 1,000 passengers apiece. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Another Suit in Connection with 
St. Louis Reorganization Affairs 


A plan of reorganization for the 
United Railways, St. Louis, by which 
the St. Louis Transit Company 5 per 
cent bonds would be foreclosed and the 
United Railways general 4s would be 
validated and continued until their ma- 
turity ten years hence, has been sug- 
gested in a suit which Samuel W. Adler, 
New York, has filed in the United 
States District Court at St. Louis. Mr. 
Adler holds approximately $135,000 of 
the St. Louis Transit Company 5s, of 
which the total issue now outstanding 
amounts to $10,000,000. He was the 
plaintiff to the suit under which the 
present receivership of the United Rail- 
ways was decreed. 

In his new suit Mr. Adler asks that 
the several trustees under the mort- 
gages be enjoined temporarily from 
prosecuting foreclosure suits until final 
decree shall be entered, determining the 
respective priorities and equities of the 
securities of the United Railways prop- 
erties. He asks further that the St. 
Louis Union Trust Company as trustee 
under the $30,300,000 issue of general 
4s be “temporarily restrained from 
claiming or asserting that the bonds 
have matured.” 

The theory of the Adler suit is said 
to be that when the court determines 
the priority of the various liens against 
the United Railway properties they 
will rank as follows: First, the $4,200,- 
000 of receiver’s certificates; second, 
the underlying bonds; third, the general 
4s, the St. Louis Transit 5s and then 
the other outstanding securities. 

If the court should issue the orders 
requested in the suit the receiver’s 
certificates and the underlying bonds 
would be paid off and the general mort- 
gage 4s, now in default because of non- 
payment of interest, would be rein- 
stated and extended for ten years as 
a first mortgage. The Transit 5s would 
then remain as the basis for the reor- 
ganization of the system, and the obli- 
gations of reorganization would devolve 
upon the holders of the Transit 5s.) 


Charleston-Isle of Palms to Be 
Sold on May 7 


Judge Henry A. M. Smith recently 
handed down a decree ordering the final 
sale of the property of the Charleston- 
Isle of Palms Traction Company, 
Charleston, S. C., at public auction on 
May 7. Recently P. R. Rivers, Charles- 
ton, was appointed receiver of the com- 
pany by order of Judge Smith in- Fed- 
eral court upon petition of the Balti- 
more Trust Company, trustee, under 
the indenture securing $250,000 of 
5 per cent bonds. The Sheriff of 
Charleston County on Feb. 21 seized 
the ferryboats and cars of the company 
under attachment proceedings. He was 
ordered to show cause why he should 
not be restrained from proceeding to 
advertise and sell that portion of the 


property which he seized. Arthur M. 
Huger, United States Commissioner, 
was named by Judge Smith in the order 
appointing a receiver as a special mas- 
ter in this matter. The property will 
be offered for sale by Mr. Huger. 

If efforts should fail to sell the prop- 
erty as a whole the master will be pre- 
pared to offer it in three parcels; the 
first will be composed'of the wharves 
and slips located in Charleston, office 
furniture, materials and supplies; par- 
cel 2 will be comprised of the tracks 
of the Charleston-Isle of Palms Trac- 
tion Company as they now lie, and 
parcel 8 will include the cables, light- 
ing and power systems, poles and over- 
head wiring. 


Interpretation of Amended New 
York Law Causes Confusion 


The Fearon bill, signed by Gover- 
nor Smith of New York, amending the 
penal law and making it misconduct in 
office for an officer or director of a 
stock corporation to declare a dividend 
except from surplus instead of “surplus 
profits arising from the business,” as 
formerly in the law, has caused discus- 
sion as to application. 

The State Tax Commission held the 
opinion that the language of the law is 
simply changed and that no added 
meaning is had, as surplus always con- 
sists of profits. Other authoriities, 
however, declare that the changed 


wording permits the inclusion in surplus 
of unearned income such as enhanced 
value above the purchase price of 
realty, without the actual physical con- 
version of such property into cash so 
as to show a money profit, the conten- 
tion being that the striking out of the 
words. “profits arising from the busi- 
ness of a corporation” leaves the word 
“surplus” undefined, which of course 
would include unearned income. 

Section 664 of the penal law relates 
to misconduct of officers and directors 
of stock corporations, and specifies 
what directors thereof may not do in 
the handling of the funds of such a 
corporation. The amendments would 
seem to affect particularly utility and 
insurance corporations. 


Net Income and Traffic in Detroit 
Fall Off Slightly 


The Department of Street Railways, 
City of Detroit, during March, 1924, 
reports a total revenue from trans- 
portation of $1,988,878. In March a 
year ago this revenue was $1,755,955. 
The total operating revenue, which in- 
cluded the above-mentioned figures, was 
$2,031,930 and $1,851,535 for March, 
1924 and 1923 respectively. Total oper- 
ating expenses showed an increase from 
$1,339,794 in March, 1923, to $1,403,261 
in March of the current year. The net 
revenue from railway operations was 
$628,669, against $511,741 in March a 
year ago. The net income varied very 
slightly. A year ago it was $98,025, 
and in March of the current year $97,- 
180. In March this year 42,773,240 
passengers were carried, compared 
with 43,227,300 in the corresponding 
month last year. 


All Records Smashed in 1923 


Electric Railways Carried More Passengers, Operated More Cars and 
More Car Miles, and Had the Greatest Gross Revenue in History of 
the Industry—Net Revenue Off Nine-tenths of 1 per Cent 


EPORTS to the American Electric 
Railway Association from 400 elec- 
tric railways representing more than 80 
per cent of the whole industry show total 
passengers carried as 13,280,730,742 in 
1923, compared with 12,822,423,121 in 
1922, an increase of 3.6 per cent. Ap- 
plying this increase to the total for the 
whole industry as reported by the 
United States Census Bureau in 1922 
nearly 16,000,000,000 passengers were 
carried by the traction lines in 1923. 
The total revenues reported by the 
400 reporting companies was $781,- 
186,841 in 1923 and $762,805,840 in 
1922, an increase of 2.5 per cent. Oper- 
ating expenses increased 3.6 per cent, 
from $558,547,354 in 1922 to $578,763,- 
453 in 1923. In consequence of the 
greater increase in the expenses com- 
pared with the revenues the operating 
ratio rose from 73.2 per cent to 74.1 
per cent, an indication that operating 
conditions were not so favorable 
1923 as they had been in 1922. 
Edmund J. Murphy, chief statistician 
of the association, writing in Aera for 
May, says the principal causes of these 
unfavorable conditions were the slightly 
lower rate of fare prevailing in 1923 
and the higher cost of operation, 


in? 


brought about chiefly by increased 
labor costs and in lesser degree by in- 
creased commodity prices. According 
to Mr. Murphy there is also evidence 
that slightly more service was given 
in proportion to the traffic than in 
1922. This also operated to increase 
the operating ratio. The net revenue, 
in consequence, fell off. In 1922 it was 
$204,258,486, while in 1923 it dropped 
to $202,423,389, a decrease of 0.9 per 
cent. 

In the accompanying tables data are 
given for 288 companies. The other 
112 companies could not be included 
because in some cases they could not 
segregate their railway taxes and fixed 
charges from their light and power 
business and in other cases their fiscal 
year does not coincide with the calendar 
year on which the tables are based. 
This smaller group operates 25,219 
miles of single track and represents 
approximately 60 per cent of the whole 
industry. 

The operations of this group follow 
the same general trend as the larger 
group. The number of revenue pas- 
sengers increased 34 per cent, transfer 
passengers increased 2.45 per cent and 
total passengers, including free passen- 
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Statistics Compiled by American Electric Railway Association 


TABLE I-COMBINED INCOME STATEMENT OF 288 RAILWAYS 


Increase Per Cent 
or Increase 
(D) or (D) 
1923 1922 Decrease Decrease 
] tin 
Railway operating 49 925,275 - $538,756,193 $11,069,082 2.05 
Railway opera ating 
expense ee 412,455,676 397,729,646 14,726,030 3.70 
Net operating 
revenue. ... $137,369,599  $141,026,547 (D) 3,656,948 (D) 2.59 
Net revenue: Auxil- 
iary Boeratenss ut 23,924,788 21,196,178 2,728,610 12.87 
Taxes. ae 36,210,928 35,428,696 782,232 2.21 
Operating 
income. $125,083,459  $126,794,028 (D) 1,710,569 (D) 1.35 
N o n-operating in- 
CoMe) ctl aviss sees 13,295,850 12,327,856 967,994 7.85 
Gross income. a$138,448,406 b$139,136,987 (D) 688,581 (D) 0.50 
Deductions from 
gross income 99,711,148 99,724,713 (D) 13,565 (D) 0.01 
Net income... $38,737,258 $39,412,274 (D) 675,016 (D) 1.71 


Operating ratio (per 


Cert) ec neki 75.0 73.8 ez, 1.62 
Ratio: Net income to = 
operating revenue.. 7.04 718) (D) 0.27. (D) 3.69 


Miles of single track 
a Includes $69,097 equalization income. 6 Includes $15,103 equalization income. 


TABLE II—COMBINED INCOME STATEMENT (ON A CAR-MILE 
BASIS) OF 288 RAILWAYS 


1923 1922. +Per Cent, 
(Cents (Cents Increase 

Per Car Per Car or (D) 
Mile) Mile) Decrease 
Railway operating revenues. .............-....-+ 44.8 45.3 (D) 1.0 
Railway operating expense. ./........22.. 0) .4-. = 33.6 33.4 0.7 
Net operating revenue. ..............0+-0000: 11.2 TEN (D) 6.0 
Net revenue: Auxiliary operations............/... 1.9 1.8 8.5 
"Taxes: oa. oe ys ow Bac ean eee ee 2:9 3.0 CDys1S 
Operating income OP Re eh ns aL Je 10.7 (D) 4.5 
Non-operating Income may sees ene ere tat 1.0 10.0 
Grogs income. 55sec ie ME ea ae 11.3 ip ley’/ (D) 3.5 
Deductions from grossincome................... 8.1 8.4 (D) 3.5. 
Net income: ); cng. fee eee eee ee 32 Ga) (D) 3.0 


TABLE III—OPERATING EXPENSES (BY PRIMARY ACCOUNTS) OF 


288 RAILWAYS 


Per Cent 

Increase Increase 

or (D) or (D) 
1923 1922 Decrease Decrease 
Way and structures. .... $62,668,050 $59,626,816 $3,041,234 .10 
Equipment...... 49,843,090 48,289,672 1,643,418 3.36 
Power..... 61,756,842 60,424,384 1,332,758 Qo2'l 

(6) onducting transporta- 

TON: 5. te 173,640,168 167,410,301 6,229,867 =p 
Traffic. .. : 1,844,695 1,760,058 84,637 4.81 
Generel and miscellan- 

eou ‘ 57,390,451 54,843,356 2,547,095 4.64 
Traneportaticn ‘for in- 

investment—credit. —242,292 —244,507 (D) 2,215 (D) 0.96 

Total operating ex- 
penses.....,... @$412,455,676 b $397,729,646 $14,726,030 3.70 


alncludes $5,554,672 of undistributed expense. 
b Includes $5,619,566 of undistributed expense. 


TABLE IV—SIGNIFICANT RATIOS DERIVED FROM ACCOUNTS OF 


288 RAILWAYS 


Per Cent 

1923 1922 Increase 

Railway operating revenue. ..... $549,825,275 $538,756,193 2.05 

Per mile of single track.......... F $21, 2.01 

Passenger revenue..............-.-. $514,010,138  $504,491,839 1.88 

Perrevenue passenger........... 17_1¢ 17.2¢ (D) 1.39 

Per total passenger............. 15.7e¢ Dee Mires ied 

Per mile of single track.......... $20,381 $20,011 1.84 

Per passenger car-mile........... 43.9¢ 44.0c (D) 0.23 

Per caroparateds ae. h meee ae 2$15,785 2$16,013 (D) 1.43 

Per revenue car-hour............ 3$3.99 3$4.07 (D) 1.97 

Revenue passengers. ..... 47,022,740,707 46,797,627,822 3.31 

Per mile of single track 4289,795 4280,898 3.16 

Per passenger car-mile.......... 46.1 46351 Saeco 

Per car operated. . 22.00... 520544 5222,592 5223,425 (D) 0.38 

Per revenue car-mile............ 657 658 (D) 1.73 

Total passengers .3.0 55 oc. see ce eek 48,719,157,241 48,463,910,829 3.01 

Per mile of single track....... ree 4359,799 4349,754 2.87 

Per passenger car-mile. 47.6 476 2a Soe 
Ratio: Transfer passenger to revenue 

passenger (per cent). ........0..... 21.0% 21 OF See 

Car miles....... ic dccos ictal Saige a ee 1,226,016,151 1,188,487,632 3313 

Per mile of single track.......... 48,61 47,144 3.11 

Per car operated.............-.- 237,159 237,329 (D) 0.46 

Per revenue car-hour............ 79.30 9.38 (D) 0.86 

Casi thivuia re «<r. canta a meen ree eee Ba ot 8111,051,112 4.02 

Per car operated. ....... 93,9 93,970 0.40 


: 1281 companies. 
6247 companies. 
(D) Decrease. 


5 238 companies. 
9 223 
4 280 companies. 


companies. 3 254 


8 250 companies. 
copmanies. 


7 255 


2242 companies. 
companies. 


} 


TABLE V—OPERATING EXPENSES (PER CAR-MILE) OF 
288 RAILWAYS ~ 


ncrease 

or (D) 
1923 1922 Decrease 
Way and structures............. Fate eee is eel eee ed ie osm | 5.0 2.00 
Equipment... ¢ sche ais coe Dee 4.1 4 eee 
Power. 5.0 Peat ea 8) ee 
Conducting transportation 14.2 14.1 0.71 
Praifie. sa) 2¢ /o ee 0.1 0. Tie ae 
Generaland miscellaneous.......... 4.7 4.6 215 
Transportation for investment—credit. .........-... ‘2s. =e. g0 ae 
Total operating expenses. 4. /s.c0. i dee ules (OSS Pe 0.59 


a Includes 0.5 cent of undistributed expense. 
b Includes 0.5 cent of undistributed expense. 


TABLE VI—OPERATING STATISTICS OF 288 RAILWAYS 


Per Cent 
Increase Increase 
or (D) or (D) 
1923 1922 Decrease Decrease 


Passenger car miles........ 1,178,000, 332 44,459,363 33,540,969 


1,1 ‘ 
Totalrevenue car miles..... 1,226,016,251 1,188,487,632 37,528,619 3.16 
Revenue passengers!,...... 7,022,750,707 6,797,627,822 225,122,885 3.31 
Transfer passengers?....... 1,472,714,921 1,437,524,285 35,190,636 2.45 
Total passengers.......... 8,719,157,241 8, 463,910,829 255,246,412 3.01 
Passenger revenue. $514,010,138 $504" 491,839 $9, 518, 299) ARS 
Revenue car hours’. ....... 115,531,437 111,051,112 4,680,325 4.03 
Miles of single track. . D295 25, 209.6 9.9 0.04 
Cars operated4,a.......... 29,136 28, 160 976 «63.46 


a Average maximum number of cars in service daily. 1 ive by 280 
companies. 2 Reported by 183 companies. # Reported by 254 companies. 
4 Reported by 242 companies. 


TABLE VII—COMBINED INCOME STATEMENT OF 114 COMPANIES 
OPERATING CITY LINES EXCLUSIVELY 


Per Cent 
Increase Increase 
or (D) or (D) 

1923 1922 Decrease Decrease 

Railway operating revenue.. $364,781,419 $358,173,520 $6,607,899 1.84 

Railway operating expense.. 267,978,621 259,282,083 8,696,538 3.35 

Net operating revenue.. $96,802,798 $98,891,437 (D) 2,088,639 (D) 2.11 
Net revenue: Auxiliary oper- 

HONS iaton ahen er ee e 8,423,053 7,995,944 427,109 5.34 

Taxes Sita cat eer 24,451,773 24,012,492 439,281 1.83 

Operating income...... $80,774,078 $82,874,889 (D) 2,100,811 (D) 2.54 

Non-operating income. . 4,213,444 3 952, 831 260,6 613 6.59 

Gross income. . $85,056,619 b$86,842,823 (D) 1,786,204 (D) 2.06 
Deductions from gross ‘in- 

OME. F151 ink Va ee 62,217,683 62,152,667 65,016 0.10 

‘Netincome........... $22,838,936 $24,690,156 (D) 1,851,220 (D) 7.50 

Operating ratio (per cent)... W295) 72.4 Trak 1.51 
Ratio: Net income to oper- 

ating revenue........... 6.26 6.89 (D) 0.63 (D) 9.15 


a Includes $69,097 equalization income. b Includes $15,103 equalization 


income. 


TABLE VIII—OPERATING EXPENSES (BY PRIMARY ACCOUNTS) OF 
114 COMPANIES OPERATING CITY LINES EXCLUSIVELY 


Per Cent 

Increase Increase 

or (D) or (D) 
1923 1922 Decrease Decrease 
Way and structures... .. $37,198,595 $35,618,168 $], Ba 427 4.44 
Hiquipment, pee ane 32,303,575 31,768,689 534) 886 1.68 
Power..... 37,826,699 36,861,368 965,631 2.62 

Conducting transporta- 

HOD. chee oO ae 119,426,909 115,692,065 3,734,844 3.23 
Traffic ..% Gace cee 595,883 662,011 (D) 66,128 (D) 9.98 
General and miscellane- 

ous: jc Ay ee ee ; 35,670,790 33,615,743 2,055,047 6.11 
Transportation for in- 

vestment—Cr........ —154,531 —135,623 18,908 Bes 

Total operating ex 
pense... See 2$267,978,621 6b $259,282,088 8,696,538 


aIncludes $5,110,701 undistributed expense. 


b Includes $5,199,662 undis- 
tributed expense. ’ 


TABLE IX—OPERATING STATISTICS OF 114 COMPANIES OPERAT- 
ING CITY LINES EXCLUSIVELY 


Per Cent 
Increase Increase 
or (D) or (D) 
1923 1922 Decrease Decrease 
Passenger car-miles........ 806,326,674 783,193,404 23,133,270 2.95 
Total revenue car-miles.... . 811,955,756 787,192,929 24,762,827 3.14 
Revenue passengers!....... 5,411,344,990 5,232,073,596 179,271,394 3.42 
Transfer passengers?....... 1,212,308,988 1,185,779,989 26,528, 2.23 
Total passengers!.......... 6,830,404,389 6,626,922,391 203, "481, 998. 3.07 
Passenger revenue......... $355,465,052 $349,445,992 $6, 019, 060 1.72 
Revenue car-hours?........ 79,808,224 76,507,341 = 3, 300,883 4.31 
Miles of single frack age 10,693.7 10,652.5 41.2 0.38 
Cars operated 4a. henry. 20,504 19,751 133) 


1 Reported by 110° 


a Average maximum number of cars in service dail 
109 companies. 


companies. 2 Reported by 79 companies. # Report ” by 
4 Reported by 102 companies. 
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TABLE X—INCOME STATEMENT OF 117 COMPANIES OPERATING - 


INTERURBAN LINES EXCLUSIVELY 


Per Cent 
Increase Increase 
or (D) - or (D) 
1923 1922 Decrease Decrease 


$88,476,229 $86,694,517 $1,781,712 2.05 
69,423,129 65,887,261 3,535,868 Dd, 


$19,053,100 $20,807,256 (D) 1,754,156 (D) 8.43 


Railway operating revenues... 
Railway operating expenses... 


Net operating revenue. ... 
Net revenue: Auxiliary opera- 


PSE SE Ice clic ie cn ee 5,990,401 4,770,180 1,220,221 25.58 
oo Ving 2S 5,480,086 5,485,143 (D) 5,057 (D) 0.09 
eee come... - $19,563,415 $20,092,293 (D) 528,878 (D) 2.63 
Non-cperating income. 1,859,156 1,637,703 221,453 13552 
Gross income..... . . . $21,422,571 $21,729,996 (D) 307,425 (D) 1.41 
Deductions from grossincome. 15,581,821 15,504,302 77,519 0.50 
Netincome............. $5,840,750 $6,225,694 (D) 384,944 (D) 6.18 
Operating ratio (per cent)..... 78.5 ' 76.0 Z.5 3.28 
Ratio: Net income to operat- K 
amnerevenue............... 6.60 7.18 (D) 0.58 (D) 8.08 


TABLE XI—OPERATING EXPENSES (BY PRIMARY ACCOUNTS) OF 
117 COMPANIES OPERATING INTERURBAN LINES EXCLUSIVELY 


Per Cent 

Increase Increase 

or (D) or (D) 

' 1923 1922 Decrease Decrease 
Way and structures......... $12,504,460 $11,551,472 $952,988 8.22 
Equipment................ 8,287,690 7,690,180 687,510 8.95 
Power. . mee 11,871,280 11,766,269 105,011 0.89 
Conducting transportation. . 24,657,575 23,121,068 1,536,507 6.64 
1 U0 BAS eee 62,346 82) 719 79,627 10.18 
General and miscellaneous. . . 14,138;137— 10} 905, 925 232,212 BAS 

Transportation for invest- : 

ment—Credit............ — 47,842 —74,390 (D) 26,548 (D) 35.70 
Total operating expense. a@$69,423,129 b $65,887,261 3,535,868 5.37 


a Includes $149,463 undistributed expense. 
expense. 


b Includes $144,018 undistributed 


TABLE XITI—INCOME STATEMENT OF 57 COMPANIES OPERATING 
COMBINED CITY AND INTERURBAN LINES 


Per Cent 
Increase Increase 
or (D) or (D) 
1923 1922 Decrease Decrease 
Railway operating revenue. $96,567,627 $93,888,156 $2,679,471 2.85 
Railway operating expense, 75,053,926 72,560,302 2,493,624 3.44 
Net operating revenue $21,513,701 $21,327,854 185,847 0.87 
Net revenue: Auxiliary op- 
erations Re 9,511,334 8,430,054 1,081,280 12.82 
Taxes. 6,279,069 5,931,061 348,008 5.86 
Operating income. .... $24,745,966 $23,826,846 919,120 3.86 
Non operating income..... 7,223,250 6,737,322 485,928 PhP 
Grossincome......... $31,969,216 $30,564,168 1,405,048 4.59 
Deductions from gross in- 
OMe... ahanas .oas. 21,911,644 22,067,744 (D) 156,100 (D) 0.71 
Net income ...... $10,057,572 $8,496,424 $1,561,148 18.37 
Operating ratio (per cent).. hia 1753 0.4 0.51 
Ratid: Net income to oper- 
ating revenue. aa 10.42 9.05 37 15.43 


TABLE XIV—OPERATING EXPENSES (BY PRIMARY ACCOUNTS) 
OF 57 COMPANIES OPERATING COMBINED CITY 
AND INTERURBAN LINES, 


Per Cent 

Increase Increase 
or (D) or (D) 

1923 1922 Decrease D.crease 

Way and structures....... $12,964,995 $12,457,176 $507,819 4.18 
Equipment......... 9,251,825 8,830,803 421,022 4.77 
PAO WEN sss vb ot Mane eon 12,058,863 11,796,747 262,116 2522 
Conducting transportation. 29,555,684 28,597,168 958,516 355 
Bethe... oo: 5 A pee ee 386,466 315, 328 71,138 2.25 
General and miscellaneous. 10,581,524 10,321, 688 259, 836 2252 

Transportation for invest- 

ment—Credit........ ; SOS 34,494 5,425 15.75 


$75,053,926 b$72,560,302 $2,493,624 3.44 
b Includes $275,886 undistributed’ 


Total operating exp. 


a Includes $294,508 undistributed expense. 
expense, 


TABLE XII—OPERATING STATISTICS OF 117 COMPANIES~ OPER- 
ATING INTERURBAN LINES EXCLUSIVELY 


TABLE XV—OPERATING STATISTICS OF 57 COMPANIES OPERATING 
COMBINED CITY AND INTERURBAN LINES 


Per Cent 


Increase Increase Increase Le ek 

or (D) or (D) or (D) or (D) 
1923 1922 Decrease Decrease 1923 1922 Decrease Decrease 

Passenger car-miles......... 172,805,765 168,294,873 4,510,892 2.68 Pp a 

; 7 ? 7 uy ’ , assenger car-miles....... 198,867,893 192,971,086 5,896,807 3.03 
ee Seale 78s $61179,897 81738,888 3.58 | Totalrevenue car-miles.... 219,442,756 213,412,540 _ 6,030,216 2.85 
Bene Dee eu RES ek aa eee 1.56 | Revenue passengers). . 1,041,476,932 1,004,374,329 37,102,603 3.69, 
eee al Pee ye Emma EH 2.11 | ‘Transfer passengers?,..... "187,176,067 '180,025,217 7,150,850 3.97 
| ee ee 360094473 $67,266,869 $1°827, be Mey Total passengers!......... 1,240,766,283 1,197,891,370 42/874,913 3.58: 
Ree oes 3 Tee TOE 13°161.796 12,658,500 503,296 72 Passenger revenue....... $89,450,613 $87,778,978 $1,671,635 1.90 
ee track. weer nees es 81873 - 8 t(D) 019 | Revenue car-hours?... 22,561,417 21,885,271 676,146 3.09 
eo See nse eee FO inter of cincie track... 6,346.6 6,369.8 (D) 23.2 (D) 0.36 
Cars operated# a. Sepsis 3,020 2,895 125 4.31 Cars operated#a.......... 5,612 5,514 98 1.78 
a Average maximum number of cars in service daily. 1 Reported by 114 com- a Average maximum number of cars in service daily. 1! Reported by 56 com- 
panies. * Reported by 49 companies. 3 Reported by 93 companies. 4 Reported panies. 2 Reported by 55 companies. % Reported by 52 companies. +4 Reported 


by 87 companies. 


by 53 companies. 


gers, increased 3 per cent. In actual 
numbers these increases mean that 
there were 255,246,412 more passengers 
carried by these 288 companies in 1923 
than there were in 1922. The average 
maximum number of cars in daily serv- 
ice was 29,136 in 1923, compared with 
28,160 in 1922, an increase of 3.46 per 
cent. 

With these additional cars the com- 
panies operated 33,540,969 additional 
car-miles and 4,480,325 additional car- 
hours, this increase in service being 
somewhat greater than the increase in 
traffic. 

As has already been said, fares were 
lower in 1923 than in 1922. In the 
table of derived ratios, the average fare 
per revenue passenger is shown. It 
was 7.2 cents in 1922 and 7.1 cents in 
1923, a decline of nearly one and one- 
half per cent. 

On account of this decrease in the 
rate of fares, the revenues of the com- 
panies did not increase in proportion 
to the increase in the volume of traffic 
nor in proportion to the increased 
service given. 

The operating revenues did increase, 
however, some 2 per cent. The actual 
increase in revenue amounted to $11,- 
069,082, being $549,825,275 in 1923 as 
against $538,756,193 in 1922. 


Expenses, on the other hand, in- 
creased slightly more than the increased 
traffic and increased service would ac- 
count for. This was due principally 
to the increased wages paid in 1923 
and, in a lesser degree, perhaps to in- 
crease the cost of materials. 

In summing up Mr. Murphy says 
three factors influenced operations: (1) 
An increase in the cost of providing 
service; (2) an actual increase in the 
amount of service produced, and (3) a 
lower unit price for the service sold. 
The actual decline in net revenue was 
$3,656,948, or 2.59 per cent. The op- 
erating ratio rose from 73.8 per cent 
to 75.0 per cent. 

Mr. Murphy says that viewing the 
industry. as a whole the year was not 
without certain- favorable - features. 
True it is somewhat discouraging after 
enjoying the biggest year on record to 
find that net profits have been reduced. 
But sight should not be lost of the fact 
that it was the biggest year in volume 
of business on record, in spite of the 
inroads made by the private automobile 
and the organized bus lines. The traffic 
is there waiting for the traction lines 
to handle it. The real problem is how 
to Handle it at a greater profit. In 
1923 lower fares and higher expenses 
reduced the profit but already there is 


evidence that the force of these two 
conflicting movements has been spent. 
The rise in costs has tended to put a 
quietus on the demand for lower fares, 
and the slackening of business activity 
has tended to stop the rise of prices. 
Whether the traction companies can 
hold their traffic gains under such con- 
ditions remain to be seen in 1924. 

As regards the companies operating 
city lines exclusively the results scored 
by them follow very closely the trend 
of the national group covering all types 
of companies. The operating ratio of 
the city companies is several points 
lower than the average of all com- 
panies. The city ratio rose from 72.4 
per cent in 1922 to 73.5 per cent in 
1923, a proportionately smaller increase 
than that of the general group. On 
the other hand the proportion of op- 
erating revenues remaining as net in- 
come after the payment of all charges 
is less in the case of the city group 
than in the case of the general group. 
This apparent incons’stency is ex- 
plained by the fact that the city com- 
panies received only about one-third 
of the total revenues from auxiliary 
operations and non-operating income, 
whereas they pay about two-thirds of 
the total taxes and fixed charges. 

The results of the operations of 117 
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‘TABLE XVI—INCOME STATEMENT OF 114 CITY COMPANIES, 117 INTERURBAN COMPANIES 
AND 57 COMPANIES OPERATING COMBINED CITY AND INTERURBAN LINES 
(ON A CAR-MILE BASIS). 


——City Lines—— 


Interurban Lines City ey Interurban 


ines 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Increase Increase Increase 
or (D) or (D) or (D) 
1923 1922 Decrease 1923 1922 Decrease 1923 1922 Decrease 
ail ati evenue...... 45.0 45.5 Ort OQ 45.4 46.4 (ye2.0. 43.9" A390 eect 
bed operating expense... 3320 9 S2e9, 0:2,°35726"" S504 0.6 34.2 34.0 0.6 
Net operating revenue. . 12:0 1256 ~ (D)425> TOS aiieeeeGers.9 «9.8 10.0 “AD)rZ 00 
Auxili a- 
A nat os ee ov {0° eee SE). 4.33.9 10.3 
TAxGs his dunce tein seen 3.0: 3201 Sete mt io. 2.928 3.6 
Operating income. seivers ee 110.00 °00(6 CD) S25 Se Oe anon ei 50) (hse 0.9 
Non-operating income.......... OD, O50 954 Sera 1.0 0.9 3.3. 3.3 3.1 
Gross income.......+-.+.: ee Me ty 2 Me ye Ds ee eee (D) 2. ; 
f. 7 be : | : ; é 
Bass or fet rs 4) ici '. 3° 3:2) @) 125 SemmaeemeS.00 4:6 — 4.0 15.0 


TABLE XVII—OPERATING EXPENSES OF 114 CITY COMPANIES, 


117 INTERURBAN COM- 


PANIES AND 57 COMPANIES OPERATING COMBINED CITY AND INTERURBAN LINES 
(ON A CAR-MILE BASIS) 


Interurban Lines City and Interurban 


ines 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

1923 1922 Increase 1923 1922 Increase 1923 1922 Increase 
y and t seca ele ONTENTS ee OCD ape ats Of2 Gan ae.» 5: 0 ane 1.76 
aera eae Scrat euler meters 4.0 4.0 aie 4.3 4.1 W65'. 4.2: Sant 2.44 
POWOlsac hn oe OE eee 4.7 4.7 SrimosomCDeoe 17) 5.5 22505 Rata 
Conducting transportation.. . AA alae eee 1257 2s B25 13.5 1354 7.48 
“Tratic...c. arte seen es ina aie OF1 SO ae OVA OV A-Ur eer. 0.2) 2001 100.0 
Generaland miscellaneous. ..... 4.4 4.3 2.33 Doom ce 4.8) 458ih Rees 

AX mpeerortate for investment— 

Credit xis ees isle Seale os Ao mete Oe ey ee Ce ae ee tus yys 
aot operating expenses.... @33.1 633.0 0.33 35,4, eo 0.85 34.1 33.6 1.49. 


a Includes 0.6 cent ancistpated expense. 


b Includes 0.7 cent undistributed expense. 


interurban companies were not quite so 
good. As compared with city lines 
their traffic increased only about 2.5 per 
cent, compared to 3 per cent for the 
city lines. On the other hand the 
average rate of fare was _ slightly 
higher in 1923 than in 1922, with the 
xesult that their railway revenues in- 
creased 2.05 per cent compared with 
1.84 per cent for the city lines. The 
operating ratio of the interurbans rose 
from 76.0 per cent to 78.5 per cent, 
while the ratio of net income to operat- 
ing revenue dropped from 7.18 per cent 
to 6.60 per cent. 

A third group of companies num- 
bers 57 and consists of those operating 
combined city and interurban lines as 
part of one system. Mr. Murphy says 
it might fairly be expected that these 
companies would form a hybrid group, 
exhibiting certain of the characteristics 
of both of the other groups and form- 
ing a mean between them. In so far 


as the averages and ratios of this 
group are concerned this expectation is 
justified. It falls naturally midway 
between the other’ groups. But 
strangely enough it is the only group 
which increased its net income in 19238. 
The operating ratio of this group rose 
from 77.3 per cent in 1922 to 77.7 per 
cent in 1923. On the other hand the 
ratio of net income to operating revenue 
rose from 9.05 per cent in 1922 to 10.42 
per cent in 1923. 

Further analysis of the figures has 
been made by dividing each group into 
companies having annual revenues of 
more than $1,000,000, companies having 
revenues of $250,000 to $1,000,000 and 
companies having revenues of less than 
$250,000 a year. In Mr. Murphy’s study 
these tables were numbered from XIX 
to XXVIII. They have been omitted 
from the present summary. 

The forty-seven city companies 
having revenues of more than $1,000,- 


000 a year, have the lowest operating 
ratio. In 1923 the operating ratio in- 
creased from 72.1 per cent to 73.2 per 
cent, and there was a decrease of 9.06 
per cent in the net income. In the case 
of the medium-sized companies having 
revenues of from $250,000 to $1,000,000, 
the operating ratio dropped from 76.3 
per cent to 75.4 per cent and there was 
an increase of 24.03 per cent in the net 
income in 1923. The small companies 
having annual revenues of less than 
$250,000, on the other hand, suffered a 
loss of 53.6 per cent in net income and 
their operating ratio rose from 84.3 per 
cent to 86.5 per cent. In other words, 
the large city companies are in the 
strongest position as measured by their 
operating ratio, but lost some ground 
in» 1923) 

Among the interurbans the com- 
panies with revenues of more than 
$1,000,000 a year made the best show- 
ing. They increased their net income, 
but their operating ratio rose from 74.4 
per cent to 76.6 per cent. The medium- 


sized companies suffered a loss of 44.7 . 


per eent™~in net income while their 


~ operating ratio rose from 78.7 per cent 


to 81.2 per cent. The small interurbans 
are operating at a deficit, which in- 
creased from $125,888 in 1922 ot $293,- 
927 in 1923. The operating ratio rose 
from 80.0 per cent to 84.0 per cent. In 
the interurban group, therefore, it is 
the largest companies that are making 
out best. 

Among the companies operating 
combined city and interurban properties 
the large companies again are making 
the best ‘showing. Their operating 
ratio rose slightly, from 75.6 per cent 
to 76.2 per cent, but in 1923 they in- 
creased their net income 12.64 per cent. 
The medium-sized companies, on the 
other hand, are operating at a deficit, 
which, however, was decreased from 
$570,319 to $105,627, a decrease of 
81.48 per cent. Their operating ratio 
fell from 84.5 per cent to 83.6 per cent. 
The operating ratio of the small com- 
panies rose from 85.6 per cent in 1922 
to 90.0 per cent in 1923. They operated 
at a deficit of $290,514 in 1922, and 
this was increased to $377,523 in 1923, 


TABLE XVIII—SIGNIFICANT RATIOS DERIVED FROM THE STATEMENTS OF EARNINGS OF THE COMPANTES 


57 Companies Operating Combined City 


— 114 City Companies -——— 117 Interurban Companies———- and Interurban Lines 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
1923 1922 Increase 1923 1922 Increase 1923 1922 Increase 
Railway operating revenue......... $364,781,419  $358,1 Tage 1.84 $88,476,229 $86,694,517 2.05 $96,567,627 $93,888, 156 2.85 
Per mile of single track......... 34,111 3,623 1.45 10,817 10,588 2.16 (5,245 14,739 3,22 
Passenger revenue. ...........-+-<. 355,465,052 349, fas 992 1.72 $69,094,473 $67,266,869 2.71 $89,450,613 $87,778,987 1.90 
Per revenue passenger......... 16. 5e 16.6¢ (D) 1.52 411.7e 411. 6¢ 0.86 77. 6c 77.7¢ (D) 2.07 
Per total passenger............ 15.1 15.26 - (@D) 11393 410. 3¢ 410. 2c 0.98 76. 4c 76.5¢ (D) 1.54 ~ 
Per mile of single track......... $33,240 ere ae Vee $8,447 $8,216 2.81 $14,094 $13,780 2a 
Per passenger car-mile......... 44.0 CB 1635 39.9¢ 39206: . x areas 44.9% 45. (D) 1.11 
Per car.operated...42 00s. ene 2$15,928 2516, 248 (D) 1.98 5$16,401 5$16,477 (D) 0.47 8$14,932 8$14.922 0. 
Per revenue car hour,.......... 3$4.0 3$4.12 (D) 2.43 63.97 64.00 (D) 0.75 93.86 93.90 (D) 1.03 
Revenue passengers. .....:5+...< 45 15,411,344,990 15,232,073, He 3.42 12569,918,785 12561,179,897 1.55 71,041,476,932 71,004,374,329 3.69 
Per mile of single track. ........ 1511,615 1496, 877 2.96 1271,381 1270,248 1.61 7183,606 7176,789 3.85 
Per passenger car-mile......... 167) 1647.5 aeeedt. 123, 123.4 (D) 2.95 75.7 5 oe 
Per car operated ..:... 05% esac 10239, 841 10241,381 (D) 0.64 13]57,037 13161,359 (D) 2.68 9191,340 9187,722 1.92 
Perrevenue carhour........... 116] 1162 (D) 1.62 1440 1441. (D) 2.44 1550 T5510) Vaaee ee am 
Total passengers 5 ).,.080-6. oo cete 16,830,404,389 16,626,922,391 3.07 12647,986,569 12639,097,068 1.39 71,240,766,283 71,197,891,370 pe? 
Per mile of single track. .....!.. 1645,780 1629,343 2.61 1281,159 1280,002 1.44 7218,740 7210,851 3.74 
Per passenger car-mile......... UBS 185 eee ae 123.8 123-23). eee 76.9 16.9. sap ee 
Ratio: 
Transfer passengers to revenue 
passengers (percent)........ 22.4% 22.6% (D) 0.89 12.8% 12.7% (D) 0.78 17.9% 179% ee 
Reyenue'car-miles.....2-%. ccs.cn te 811,955,756 787,192,929 3.14 194,616,639 187, aoe 163 3.58 219,442,756 213,412,540 2.82 
Per mile of single track......... 75,928 73,897 2.74 23,794 2,948 3.68 34,576 33,503 3.20 
Per car operated...:...2:.2..- 236,063 236,337 (D) 0.76 ' 545,268 645, 776 (D) 1.11 336,797 36,446 0.96 
Per cur hour acl. geese s mts 38.9 39.0 (D) 1.12 16]0.9 1671.0 (D) 0.91 99.4 99.4. aa 
Car hours pastes th4.< acbeee oe as 379,808,224 376,507,341 4.31 613,161,796 612,658,500 SOF 922,561,417 921,885,271 3.08 
Pericaroperated ..jsui.cua0ms duis 173,997 173,995 0.65 184,088 184,060 068 193,898 193,844 1.40 


1 110 companies. 
2 102 companies. 
3 109 companies. 


4115 companies. 
5 87 companies. 
5 93 companies. 


10 100 companies. 
11 106 companies. 
12 114 companies. 


7 56 companies. 
8 53 companies. 
9 53 companies. 


13 86 companies. 
14 90 companies. 
15 51 companies. 


16 94 companies, 
17 98 companies. 
18 77 companies. 
19 48 companies. 
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Winnipeg Railway to Change Its 
Name.—In commenting on the affairs 
of the Winnipeg Electric Railway, Win- 
nipeg, Man., the Canadian Financial 
Post said recently that eventually the 
Winnipeg Electric Railway is likely to 
be a much greater power company than 
traction company and that evidence of 
this is to be found in the decision of 
the company to change its name to the 
Winnipeg Electric Company. 


Country Club Line Abandoned.—The 
Pittsburg County Railway, McAlester, 
Okla., has been given permission by 
the Corporation Commission to aban- 
don its line, extending from the south- 
ern boundary of McAlester to the Coun- 
try Club. 


Net Loss $174,398.—The San José 
Railroads, operating in San José, re- 
ports to the California Railroad Com- 
mission for the year 1923 that its oper- 
ating revenue was $419,749 and operat- 
ing expenses $345,374, giving a net 
operating revenue of $74,375. Inter- 
est, rent, taxes and other deductions 
totaled $250,983. The net corporate 
loss for the year was $174,398. The 
accumulated deficit at the end of the 
year was $1,304,147. 


Gold Bond Issue Authorized.—The 
Indiana Public Service Commission has 
authorized the Gary Street Railway, 
Gary, Ind., to issue $643,000 of 5 per 
cent gold bonds and $140,000 of common 
stock to be sold at 75 per cent of par 
value. The money to be obtained from 
the sale of securities is to be used in 
making additions and betterments to 
the property. 

Eastern Massachusetts Dividends De- 

' clared.— The Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway, Boston, has declared a 
dividend of five-sixth of 1 per cent on 
the adjustment stock, payable on May 
15 to holders of record of April 30. 
This dividend covers the two months’ 
period from Feb. 1 to April 1. Under 
the readjustment plan, which became 
effective on Jan. 4, 1922, the adjust- 
ment stock was non-cumulative until 
Feb. 1, 1924. During 1923 the adjust- 
ment stock received 5 per cent. 


$2,616,208 Surplus for Brooklyn Com- 
pany for Nine Months.—For the nine 
months ended March 31, the first nine 
months operation under the reorganiza- 
tion plan, the SBrooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Corporation, the successor to 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit ‘Company, 
reported a surplus of $2,616,208 after 
charges. This is the equivalent of $1.40 
a share on the 766,530 shares of com- 
mon stock after allowing for the sink- 
ing fund on the new rapid transit 
security 6s and dividends at the rate of 
$6 a year on the preferred stock, aggre- 
gating $1,451,478 for the nine months. 
The surplus is also equivalent to twice 
the dividend requirements after deduct- 
ing charges for the sinking fund. The 
‘plan adopted last year provided that 
the annual sinking fund payments of 
2-3 per cent on the $92,697,207 new 6 
per cent bonds were to begin on Jan. 1, 
1927, unless dividends were declared on 
either the preferred or common stocks 
prior to that date. An initial dividend 
of 13 per cent having been declared on 
the preferred payable on May 1, sink- 
ing fund payments must begin not later 
than that date. 


Legal Notes 


MASSACHUSETTS — Operator of Street 
Car Not Required to Sound Warn- 
ing and Slacken Speed on Ap- 
proaching Intersection. 

While the duty rests on the operator 
of a street car at all times and in all 
places to manage his car with a high 
degree of care, he is not required by 
law to give warning signals or slacken 
speed of his car and keep it under 
control, provided when he nears an in- 
tersecting street he will not be proceed- 
ing at an unreasonable rate of speed. 
[Froio vs. Eastern Massachusetts St. 
Ry., 142 Northeast Rep., 255.] 


MIcHIGAN — Equity May Change the 
Provisions of a Trust Mortgage, 
Even Though These Changes Bind 
Absent Beneficiaries of Mortgage. 

This case arose over the forced sale 
by the Detroit United Railway to the 
city of Detroit for $19,850,000 of the 

Detroit city lines, appraised at $43,- 

000,000. The protection of the Chan- 

cery Court was invoked by representa- 

tives of holders of the $25,000,000 bond 
issue of the Detroit United Railway, 
covering the entire property. A pro- 
vision of the trust mortgage said that 
the company might sell materials, sup- 
plies, rolling stock, etc., and all real 
estate, buildings and fixtures no longer 
useful or necessary to the business, but 
this was held not to cover the sale of 
the entire city system forming part of 
the security of the bonds issued. Such 
a condition, however, can be considered 
by equity, which has power not only 
to construe the instrument creating 
the trust, but change it to carry out 
the settlor’s intention. It has power 
sometimes even to instruct the parties 
concerned to act in opposition to the 
provision, if necessary to preserve the 
trust property and protect the bene- 
ficiaries’ right. Its judgments not only 
apply to all parties represented in the 
case but to parties not individually 
represented, as it is obviously impos- 
sible to gather and have present in 
court 1,200 street railway bondholders 
scattered throughout the world. [City 
of Detroit vs. Detroit United Railway 
et al., 197 N. W. Rep., 697.] 


Missouri—Authority for Operating 
Defective Car Was Sufficient, ; 

A motorman of two months’ experl- 
ence ran into the car ahead while on 
a slight grade and was injured. When 
he took the car out in the morning, he 
discovered the air brakes werq not in 
good condition, but was told by the dis- 
patcher that the car in question was 
the only one available and to take it 
at least as far as the next carhouse. 
At the time of the accident he tried to 
stop the car with the air and then by 
the hand brake, but applied the latter 
too late. The court held that his ac- 
tion was not negligent, and that while 
the company had a rule that when a 
car is not in order, the motorman must 
refuse to take it out of the carhouse, 
the authority of the dispatcher over- 
rode this rule. The company, there- 


fore, was held liable. [Lauderdale vs. 

Kansas City Railways, 250 S.W. Rep., 

736.] 

Montana—Trial Court May Remit 
Excessive Verdict as Condition to 
Denying New Trial Without In- 
fringing on Right to Jury Trial. 

Where the court is warranted in 
finding that the damages awarded are 
excessive, it may order the excess re- 
mitted as a condition to denying de- 
fendant’s motion for a new trial with- 
out violating the right to trial by jury. 

The objection that the damages award- 

ed are excessive may be raised because 

the evidence is conflicting or because 
it is insufficient to sustain the verdict. 

[Bull vs. Butte Electric Railway, 223 

Pacific Rep. 514.] 


New YorkK—Non-Availability of Less 
Dangerous Apparatus Is No De- 
fense Where It is Not Essential 
to Operation. 

The plaintiff’s finger was injured in 
the mechanism of a turnstile at the 
Fourteenth Street subway station. The 
defense claimed that there was no proof 
of negligence in the construction or 
maintenance of the turnstile machine, 
but the court held that non-availab lity 
of a less dangerous machine is no ex- 
cuse for installing dangerous equip- 
ment not essential to the operation of 
the railroad. [Chakofsky vs. Inter- 
borough R. T, Co., 203 N. Y. Sup., 
357. ] 


New York—Injury to Employee After 
Day’s Work Held Compensable. 

Where it was the duty of a trolley 
car conductor to report and turn in 
the day’s receipts before 9 o’clock the 
next morning, and a conductor, instead 
of going directly to the office at the 
end of his run, went home to make out 


-his report, and on his way to the office 


about an hour later fell and was in- 
jured, the accident rose “out of and in 
the course of his employment” within 
the meaning of those words in the 
workman’s compensation law. [Wilber 
vs. Fonda J. & G. R.R., 208 New York 
Sup., 336.] 


Texas—Duty of Company to Warn 
Employees of Independent Con- 
tractor When They Are Working 
in a Dangerous Position. 

An independent contractor agreed 
with an electric railway and several 
steam roads to build a causeway and to 
indemnify them for all damages con- 
nected with the prosecution of th’s 
work. An employee of this contractor, 
received a shock when the boom of the 
derrick he was operating came in con- 
tact with an uninsulated feed wire of 
the electric railway company. The 
company was not guilty of negligence 
in maintaining the wires in the condi- 
tion they were in, but was held to be 
negligent in not giving the employees 
of the contractor sufficient warning of 
the danger if the boom came in con- 
tact with these wires. [Galveston- 
Houston Electric Railway et al v. 
Reinle, 258 Southwest Rep., 803.1 
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Personal Items 


Coffin Honored by Franklin 


Institute 
Charles A. Coffin, former presi- 
dent of the General Electric Com- 


pany, was awarded a certificate of 
honorary membership in the Franklin 
Institute on April 16 at Philadelphia. 
This honor, conferred by one of the 
foremost scientific societies in the 
world, was in recognition of Mr. Coffin’s 
many achievements and contributions 
to the electrical industry. The presen- 
tation was made in the assembly hall 
of the Institute in Philadelphia. The 
membership certificate was presented 
by C. F. Eglin, president of the Insti- 
tute. Mr. Coffin is the twenty-eighth 
person so honored by membership in 
the Institute. 


E. W. Allen, formerly engineer and 
assistant manager of the Central dis- 
trict of the General Electric Company, 
with headquarters in Chicago, has been 
appointed manager of the engineering 
department of that company, with 
offices at Schenectady. Mr. Allen was 
born in Buchanan, Va., on Nov. 8, 
1880. He was graduated from the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute in 1900 with 
a B.S. degree in electrical engineering. 
He entered the employ of the General 
Electric Company in January, 1901, in 
the test department in Schenectady. 
On Dec. 1, 1902, he was assigned to the 
lighting engineering department, where 
he remained until Sept. 30, 1911, when 
he was appointed engineer of the Chi- 
cago district. On Sept. 1, 1913, he was 
made assistant district manager in ad- 
dition to his duties as district engineer. 
Early in 1917 he entered the military 
service and served two years. He re- 
turned to the company in April, 1919. 
A. F. Riggs has been named district 
engineer to succeed Mr. Allen. 

Herbert J. Flagg has resigned as 
chief engineer of the State Department 
of Public Works at Olympia, Wash., 
effective May 1, to become connected 
with the Grays Harbor Railway & 
Light Company, Aberdeen, which is 
controlled by the Federal Light & Trac- 
tion Company. 

C. C. Levis, manager of the Eastern 
offices of H. M. Byllesby & Company, 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
company. With the exception of two 
vears when he served in the United 
States Army, he has been connected 
with the above organization since 1914. 
It was in January, 1922, that he was 
placed in charge of all the Eastern 


offices. Prior to that he had been ap- 
pointed manager of the New York 
office. He has been identified with the 


electrical industry for practically seven- 
teen years, first becoming associated 
with the General Electric Company and 
its allied interests in England. In this 
connection he served seven years, tak- 
ing a two-year course in the works of 
the British Thomson-Houston Company, 
Ltd., and later handled the business of 
that company in the Far East. 


E. E. Howard has recently become 
head of the investment department of 
the Interstate Public Service Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. With a bond selling 
experience of thirty years he is well 
qualified to handle the banking and 
sales campaigns of the company. 


W. E: Wood, manager of the Hous- 
ton Electric Company and the Galves- 
ton-Houston Electric Railway, since 
May, 1920, has been elected chairman 
of the railway section of the South- 
western Public Service Association. He 
was formerly general manager of the 
Galveston Electric Company. All of 
these properties are under Stone & 
Webster direction. Mr. Wood has been 
connected with the Stone & Webster 
organization since his graduation from 
the Georgia Institute of Technology in 
1907. He spent the year following his 
graduation in the home office of Stone 
& Webster, in Boston, Mass., and was 
then transferred to the Jacksonville 
Traction Company, where he worked in 
several departments. as a student. In 
1912 he was made superintendent of 
the Jacksonville system, continuing to 
serve in that capacity until 1916, when 
he was transferred to Houston as gen- 
eral superintendent of the system 
there. He was subsequently appointed 
manager of the El Paso Electric Com- 
pany and still later manager of the 
Galveston Electric Company. 


William M. Black, since 1919 chief 
engineer of the Maine Public Utilities 
Commission, has resigned to become 
electrical engineer of the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission. He will 
take up his new duties about May 19. 
On the Maine commission he has been 
active in valuation, service and safety 


engineering. Following his graduation ~ 


in 1909 in civil engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Maine, he became cost clerk 
for Frank B. Gilbreth, efficiency engi- 
neer, and later engaged in structural 
work with the Hudson Structural Steel 
Company, Hinckle Iron Works, Milliken 
Brothers, American Bridge Company, 
Gunwald Aus and Post & McChord. He 
was employed at one time on subway 
construction in New York City as steel 
foreman, engineering foreman, assist- 
ant to resident engineer for Jacobs & 
Davies, and bridge engineer, 1918-1919. 


Sylvester D. Smith, superintendent 
of the elevated lines of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, New 
York, was tendered a surprise dinner 
recently to celebrate his golden anni- 
versary with the company. Fifty 
years ago Mr. Smith went to work as a 
conductor on the Ninth avenue “L,”’ the 
first of New York’s lines above the 
ground, and then known as the New 
York & Yonkers Patented Elevated 
Railway. Thirty-three years ago he 
was made superintendent, and 319 men, 
representing every branch of the serv- 
ice, greeted him in the Schnorer Club 
of the Bronx. Old engineers of the 
elevated came from all parts of New 
Yerk to sup with the superintendent, 


and officers of the road came from the 
executive offices at 165 Broadway, the 
construction and motive power depart- 
ments. Frank Hedley, president of the 
company, presided at the banquet and 
crowned his superintendent with a 
golden fez and dubbed him “King of the 
Ynterborough.” From the men under 
him, Mr. Smith received a round robin 
in which his name, Sylvester D., was 
transposed to “Square Deal” Smith. 
John B. Tinnon, identified with the 
Chicago & Joliet Electric Railway, 
Joliet, Ill., for approximately twelve 
years resigned his position as engineer 
maintenance of way on May 1 to be- 
come connected with the Metal & 
Thermit Corporation of New York in 
charge of its rail welding depart- 
ment. It was in April, 1908, that Mr. 
Tinnon entered the employ of the Chi- | 
cago City Railway as instrument man 
under W. F. Graves, engineer of con- 
struction. Later he was given charge 
of track welding and various other 
duties, and in the early part of the year 
1910 was-made assistant engineer. In 
this capacity he had charge of the in- 
stallation of the special work in the 
downtown district and from 1910 to 
September, 1912, he had charge of 
about half of the track construction 
and maintenance on the City Railway 
lines under Mr. Graves. Then it was 
that he went to Joliet as engineer 
maintenance of way, and was there 
until May 1 of this year except between 
August, 1918, and February, 1919, when 
he was in the Ordnance Department, 
U. S. A. For the past six years he 
has really been serving in the capacity 
of chief engineer. Mr. Tinnon was 
educated at the Vanderbilt University 
in Nashville, Tenn. His early connec- 
tions included service with the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, B. F. Sturte- 
vant & Company, Chicago, and Roberts 
& Schaefer Company, Chicago. 
SEES) 


Obituary 


H. M. Byllesby 


The utility field suffered the loss of one 
of its outstanding figures in the death on 
May 1 of H. M. Byllesby, president of. 
the Byllesby Engineering & Manage- 
ment Corporation, Chicago, pioneer engi- 
neer and promoter of electrical, gas and 
railway utilities. Colonel Byllesby be- 
gan his professional career in the em- 
ploy of the Corliss Engineer Works of 
Robert Wetherill & Company, Chester, 
Pa., and the Edison Electric Light Com- 
pany. From 1885 through 1890 Mr. 
Byllesby ‘was first vice-president and 
general manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, and also manag*ng director 
of the Westinghouse Electric Company 
of London. At one time he was vice- 
president of the Washington Light & 
Yraction Company, Washington, D. C. 
In 1902 he organized in Chicago the ~ 
firm of H. M. Byllesby & Company, en- 
gineers, to operate and manage pub’ic 
utility undertakings. At the time of 
his death he was an officer and direc- 
tor of many utility companies, among 
them the Fort Smith Light & Traction 
Company, Ottumwa Railway & Light 
Company and the Wisconsin-Minnesota 
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Light & Power Company. During the 
war Mr. Byllesby served as purchasing 
agent for Great Britain and Scandina- 
vian countries with the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, with headquarters 
in London. In this activity the English 
Distinguished Service Order was con- 
ferred upon him. Mr. Byllesby was 
born in Pittsburgh. He was educated 
in the schools there and at the Lehigh 
University. 


John High, sales manager of the rail- 
road and mill board departments of the 
Pantasote Company, died on April 24 
in Chicago. He was on a _ business 
trip when he was stricken and was 
removed to the Durand Hospital, 
where he died two days after enter- 
ing that institution. Jack High, as he 
was known to railroad men all over the 
country, entered the service of the 
Pantasote Company at the time of its 
formation in 1897 and organized the 
railroad department of that company. 
In 1910 the railroad and mill board de- 
partments were combined and he was 
made sales manager. Before becom- 
ing connected with the Pantasote Com- 
pany Mr. High was engaged in railroad 
work on the Pacific Coast. He was 
born in Chicago fifty-five years ago. 
He is survived by his wife and a son, 
John, Jr. Mr. High lived at Riverdale- 
on-Hudson. 


Colin. Alexander Morrison, superin- 
tendent of division five of the Los 
Angeles Railway died on April 18, fol- 
lowing an illness of several weeks. He 
was 62 years old. Mr. Morrison was 
born at Mount Elgin, Ontario, Canada. 
In 1886 he began driving a horse car in 
Minneapolis. A few years later he 
moved west and in 1892 went to work 
on the cars in Portland, Ore. For three 
years he served as motorman and con- 

- ductor and then went to California for 
his health. From 1895 to 1902 he 
worked for the San Francisco & San 
Mateo Railway Company. On June 1, 
1902, he started as mechanical inspector 
for the Los Angeles Traction Com- 
pany, which centered at the old division 
four property recently torn down. In 

1910 the Los Angeles Railway absorbed 

this property. 


Interurban at Grand Rapids 
Delivers Coal 


The Michigan Railroad has completed 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. a 2,500-ft. 
siding from its main line to the coal 
pocket of the Consumers Power Com- 
pany and is delivering coal at the rate 
of 1,500 cars a year. The railroad ex- 
pects eventually to haul twice that 
amount of coal. The Consumers Power 
Company is the latest of five firms now 
supplied direct by interurban freight. 
The railroad also recently made con- 
nections with the New York Central 
Railroad and, using its feeders to the 
Pére Marquette Railroad, which have 
existed for some time, the interurban 
can transport and receive freight to or 
from any railroad coming into Grand 
Rapids. Additions have been made to 
the team and warehouse tracks in the 
past few weeks. Two additional team 
tracks and two house tracks have been 
installed, providing berthing space for 
forty-eight cars. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 


A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 


for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters | 


$500,000 for Improvements 
in Knoxville 
The Knoxville Power & Light Com- 


pany, Knoxville, Tenn., has planned an 


expenditure of $500,000 for improve- 
ments during 1924. /In addition to its 
power and light improvements, $285,- 
000 will be spent on other betterments 
for the purpose of giving additional 
service. Out of this sum $125,000 will 
be spent at the car shops for extensions 
and improvements in building, $160,000 
for rebuilding tracks, overhead and put- 
ting in additional sidings on street car 
lines. 

In addition to the fourteen new cars 
which were purchased last fall, twenty- 
eight of the present cars are being re- 
modeled and equipped as duplicates of 
the new cars at a cost of about $60,- 
000. All of these cars will have the 
safety appliances that are now on the 
new equipment. 


$8,000,000 to Be Spent in Twin 
Cities in Five Years 


The Twin Cities Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., has a five- 
year program to spend $8,000,000, of 
which $5,000,000 is to be spent in ex- 
tensions and other permanent improve- 
ments and $3,000,000 for new type 
“noiseless” trolley cars, completion of 
the remodeling of the standard trolley 


cars into front exit type, and construc- 
tion of one-man cars for use in Still- 
water, Minn., a suburban extension of 
the Stillwater interurban from St. Paul. 
Fifty of these “noiseless” cars are to be 
built in a year and the front exits are 
being installed on the rear door cars at 
the rate of seventy-five a year. The 
Stillwater new cars are to be in opera- 
tion by fall. 


$250,000 Improvements 
in East Liverpool 


The Steubenville, East Liverpool & 
Beaver Valley Traction Company, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, through General Man- 
ager Smith, recently announced a pro- 
gram of development and increased 
power and roadbed facilities on the 
Beaver-Steubenville division, involving 
an expenditure of $250,000, during this 
spring and coming summer. New sub- 
stations costing approximately $175,000 
make up the largest item in the 
program. 

In co-operation with the City Council 
of Toronto and the State Highway De- 
partment, the company plans laying a 
new double track on North Fourth 
street in the down-river town and pave 
according to state requirements. This 
work, which will start about May 1, 
is part of the improvement of the Ohio 
River highway from Toronto to Empire. 
The company cost is put at $35,000. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
Metals—New York 


Copper, electrolytic, cents per lb.. 13.30 
ead, centaperlb:. 5; ..........- 7.95 
Nickel, cents per Ib.. 26.00 
Zine, cents per lb. . A 6.25 
Tin. Straits, cents per lb. 47 875 
Aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent, cents.per lb.. 27.50 
Babbitt metal, rarchowse, cents per lb.: 

Neral oS es Goch aes 60.00 

NCOMINUCEOIN le Pirie cisco cece eee 28.00 


Bituminous Coal 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 


ROS don eee eo niniee $4.45 
Somerset minerun, Boston... ........-.-- 2.25 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh... 1.875 
Franklin, Il. screenings, Chiengo. . 275 
Central, Ill., screenings, aso ; 1.90 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City. 2.50 

Track Materials—Pittsburgh 
Standard Bessemer steel] rails, grosston.... $43 00 
Standard open hearth rails, grosston...... 43.00 
Railroad spikes, drive, Pittsburgh base, 

Cents PENN ce kee 29) 
Tie piates (flat type). cents per Ib.. 2.55 
Angle bars, cents per lb. . at be) 
Rail bolts and pee Pittsburgh base, cents, Ib. 4.125 
Steel bars, cents perlb..................- 225 
Ties, white oak, iicago. 6in.x8in.x8} ft... $1.70 


Hardware—Pittsburgh 


Wire na‘lswbase per keg. ...0.5.7.2.++-5- 3 
Sheet iron (28 gage), cents per Ib.. 3 
Sheet iron, galvanized (28 gage), cents per lb. 4 85 
Galvanized barbed wire, cents per lb.. te 3 
Galvanized wire, ordinary, cents per 1 ees 2 


Waste—New York 


Waste, wool, cents RPRR Ree sh pre sicus.ci=« 15 
Waste, cotton ( 4s b. bale), cents per Ib.: 
Wie treet os dices eeee ess ! 


MATERIAL PRICES—MAY 1, 1924 


Paints, Putty and Gluass—New York 


Linseed oil (5 bbl. lots), pergal. ..........- $0.93 
White lead (100 Ib. keg), cents per Ib...... 12.25 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), pergal. ........./. $0.91 
Car window glass, (single strength), first 

three brackets, A quality, discount*.. 84.0% 
Car window glass, (single strength), first 

three brackets, B quality, discount” .. 846.0% 
Car window glass, (double strength) all 

sizes. A quality, discount*............. 85.0% 
Putty, 100 1b. tins, cents perlb. .......... 4-6 

*These prices are f.o.b. works, boxing 
charges extra. 

Wire—New York 
Copper wire base, cents per lb.. 15.625 
Ruleber-covered wire, No. 14, per 1,000 ft.. $6 50 
Weatherproof wire base, cents per lb.. 17 50 
Paving Materials: 

Paving stone, granite, 4x8x4, f.o.b. 

Chicago, dressed, persq.yd..........--- $3 60 

Common, per sq. yd.. 2.95 
Wood paee paving 3}, 16 treatment, N. Y., 

PET. GEN. a sr Se eercteda a Acree Gas 2.56 
pena brick 34x8}x4, N. Y.,per 1,000 in 

car load lota cect ee se tomes 53-54 
Crushed stone, j-in., earload lots, N. Y., 

Der cuiyd. coon cui a ewes ae 1.85 
Cement, Chicago consumers’ net prices, 

without bags. shh. lehichoe. Ge as 2.20 
Gravel, }-in., cu. vd. +ifhouib tN Nee ee: re 
San ouydic No Yoo cee oe ca teetee 1225 


Old Meee York and Chicago 


Heavy copper, cents perlb..............-- 10.50 
Light copper, cents per lb... . . 
Heavy brass, cents per lb...... 
Zine, old scrap, cents per lb... . 
Yellow brass, cents per Ib. (heav: <a 
Lead, cents per lb (heavy)..............-- 

Stee) car axles, Chicago, net ton... . $i 
Cast iron car wheels, Chicago, gross ton.. 1 
Rails (short), Chicago, BROS LON cise ws arent 1 
Rails, (relaying), Chicago, grosston....... 2 
Machine turnings, Chicago, grosston...... 
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In Steubenville the company will 
spend $10,000, in cooperation with the 
city and the Wheeling Traction Com- 
pany, in the new “loop” plan of routing. 


American Car Buys Pacific 
Stock 


The American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has acquired a sub- 
stantial stock interest in the Pacific 
Car & Foundry Company. The acquisi- 
tion of this interest, it was pointed out, 
will give the American company a valu- 
able connection on the Pacific coast. 


Rolling Stock 


Wisconsin Valley Electric Company, 
Wausau, Wis., recently purchased four 
cars from the American Car Company 
of St. Louis. The specifications of these 
cars follows: 

Type of ear Light-weight, double- 


truck, one-man city 
and suburban 

Total weight............ 32,000Jb. 

Bolster centers, approxi- 

MBbe 1 itwela dere Veccenea 3 ft. 

Length overall.......... 43 ft. 6in 

Truck wheel base........ 5ft. lin 

Width overall. .......... “846.210 

Height, rail t9 trolley base 10 ft. 6in 

XC he rr Cee wy 5.0 Semi-steel 

Finish s(h2.$ yaar Enamel 

Interior trim......... ak 

Headlining (9 cue. nen Agasote 

Roof so dulisaea.= <i eaee 

Air brakes? Uses. cs G._E. straight air with 
Sutherland safety de- 
vice 

Signal buzzer........... Consolidated 

Car trimming .. Bronze, statuary finish 

Control, 32. 4: eee K-35 

Curtain material........ Pantasote 

Destination signs........ Hunter 

Wheel guards........... H.B.orroot 

Hand brake...... Brill 


Heat equipment... Consolidated, truss plank 


Headlight... cicdismtilesaye B. Type SDT Gield 
Ray reflector 

Motors.i=.... .. 2c ees Four Westinghouse 510 

Registers: . ... iy meres Ohmer 

Sanders’ :.. .. .cereeeee . B. 

Seats. . Rattan, full spring, up- 


holstered 


Step treads 


Feralum 


Thermostat............. Consolidated 
Trolley ‘catcher! =). tne. Ore 

Trolley: base... ove O. B., Form 1 
Trolley wheels.......... More Jones V. K. 
Trucks: .) 2) eee Brill 77-E-1 
Ventilators. ~..-, ..:6 ne Bru 

Wheels ic... os .ceate one ee Cab ne Gains 


Wisconsin Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., will spend 
approximately $160,000 for the pur- 
chase of new equipment. 

Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has placed an order with the 
Fageol Motors Company for twenty 
double-deck buses at a value of $12,250 
each. The order is for immediate de- 
livery. 


Track and Line 


Jamestown, Westfield & Northwest- 
ern Railway, Jamestown, N. Y., has 
announced through William H. Pickard, 
traffic manager, that it will begin at 
once the erection of a new scenic rail- 
way, to cost $50.000, at its Midway 
Perk, Chautauqua Lake. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Transit Commission recently made the 
award for the construction of the first 
section of the new Brooklyn crosstown 
subway to the Oakdale Contracting 
Company, whose bid of $3,948,830 was 
the lowest received. The new subway 
will link Brooklyn and Queens without 
the present necessity of passing under 


the East River and through Manhattan 
Borough. 


Key Route Transit Company, Oak- 


land, Cal., plans the extension of its. 


line 1,000 ft., to the entrance of Lake- 
shore Manor. This will mean that the 
residents of this section will have the 
advantages of rapid transit into Oak- 
land and San Francisco. 


Duluth Street Railway, Duluth, Minn., 
proposes to spend $450,000 during 1924 
to improve its service. For extensions 
into new territories, $85,000 will be 
spent, $302,000 for track and power 
plant improvements and $63,000 for the 
purchase of railway equipment. 


Public Service Railway, Newark, 
N. J., will lay a new asphalt pavement 
on Liberty Street, Trenton, N. J., for 
a distance of nearly a mile. The pave- 
ment will cost about $80,000. The com- 
pany will also remove one of the rails 
on that thoroughfare, using one in the 
center of the street for the cars on the 
Newark-Elizabeth division. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany, Bellingham, Wash., will shortly 
begin improvements on South Elk 
Street, at a cost of $50,000. Work in- 
cludes laying of 150 tons of 93-lb. steel 
rails and paving between the rails. 
The company has also started work on 
a proposed new steel bridge to span 
Chuckanut. Creek at Hibridge. 


Wisconsin Railway, Light & Power 
Company, La Crosse, Wis., is complet- 
ing the installation of new steel rails 
and wire from Jackson Street south on 
Sixteenth Street to Farnam Street. 
Following the completion of this work 
an extension will be made from 
Eleventh and Market Street south on 
Eleventh to Farnam Street. 


United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been urged to extend the Lee Avenue 
division westward from Lee and Taylor 
Avenues to Lucas and Hunt Road in 
St. Louis County. The proposed exten- 
sion would be 3 miles. 


Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad, Highwood, Ill., proposes to 
expend a total of approximately $4,000,- 
000 in 1924 divided as follows: $2,200,- 
000 for extensions, $1,035,000 for im- 
provements and $700,000 for new 
equipment. It also has under way 
plans to build an extension in Chicago 
from Howard Street to Niles Center. 


Lake Superior District Power Com- 
pany, Ashland, ‘Wis., has plans under 
way for the expenditure of $1,065,000 
to improve its electric light ard power 
city and transmission systems, inter- 
urban and railway systems. The ex- 
penditure will be divided up _ into 
$50,000 for extensions, $315,000 for 
improvements and $700,000 for new 
rolling stock, power plant, gas plant 
and other equipment. 


Trade Notes 


G. A. Richardson, manager of the 
technical publicity department of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, 
Pa., gave a talk recently before the 
Philadelphia section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers on the 
new Bethlehem two-cycle Diesel type 
oil engine. 


Wilson Welder & Metals Company,. 
New York, N. Y., has announced the in- 
creased demand for welding machines 
and welding wire had necessitated in- 
creasing the manufacturing facilities.. 
The company will move its plant and 
general offices on May 1 to the Wilson 
Building, Hoboken Factory Terminal,. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


L. A. Marshall, for a number of years. 
service manager of the Industrial 
Works, Bay City, Mich., is now con-- 
nected with .its Chicago office, 1051 
McCormick Building, as sales engineer. 


Perey Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., manufacturers of 
turnstiles, has moved its offices from 
30 Church Street to 101 Park Avenue. 

Kuhlman Electric Company, Bay 
City, Mich., manufacturer of power, 
power distribution and street lighting 
transformers, has opened a sales office 
at 300 Madison Avenue, in charge of 
D. F. Potter, Jr.. New York manager. 
After completing the General Electric 
test course at the Lynn, Pittsfield and 


Scheneetady plants, Mr. Potter entered — 


the employ of the Robertson-Cataract. 
Electric Company of Buffalo as sales. 
manager. A year ago he became sales 
engineer for the Kuhlman Electric 
Company in Buffalo. 


New Advertising Literature 


Allen-Bradley Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has issued four bulletins on alter- 
nating current motor starters. One 
describes the automatic resistance 
starter, another the semi-automatic re- 
sistance starter, a third is dalled across- 
the-line starting switch and a fourth 
resistance starters. 


Electric Power Equipment Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., has issued 
Bulletin 601 on Bennett Lightning Ar- 
resters. The pamphlet contains forty 
pages with illustrations and includes 
general information on the details of 
construction of these arresters, engi- 
neering data and instructions for in- 
stallation. 


Rail Welding & Bonding Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has issued bulletins 
Nos. 106 and 107. 
operating instructions on the prepara-. 
tion, welding and grinding of the Una 
rail joint and bulletin 107 decribes Una 
joint rod, grade 200. 

Heine Boiler Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has issued a thirty-page booklet 
on the Heine cross-drum boilers. 


design, details of construction, circu- 
lation and furnace arrar.gement of the 
cross-drum boilers. Information on 
cleaning boilers is also included. 

Philip Carey Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has issued a seventy-page pamph- 
let on elastite expansion joint. The 
book has some valuable information for 
engineers, architects, contractors and 
others engaged in the promotion, design 
and construction of pavements, roads 
and other forms of engineering con- 
struc‘ion. 

Metals Coating Company of America, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a pamph- 
let describing the Metalayer, Schoop 
Process, of applying metals by means 
of a spray gun. 


Bulletin 106 gives” 


Theres 
-bulletin, No. 53, describes the general 


